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THE candour, piety, and zeal of 
Dr. Doddridge, led him to think 
favourably of all who warmly pro- 
fessed to love the Saviour, and 
the Moravian Brethren amongst 
others, thus found a ready ap- 
proach to his esteem and confi- 
dence, 

For the encouragement he af- 
forded them, he was subsequently 
called to suffer; for during his ab- 
sence from Northampton, in the 
summer of 1748, a Moravian 
teacher, to use his own words; 
“‘crept in,” and made a sad 
breach in the church, which ter- 
minated in the formation of the 
Moravian’ congregation in the 
town.* 

Six members separated from the 
Doctor, though some were aged 
and experienced Christians, and 
others ‘‘ undoubtedly amongst the 
souls that God had given him.” 
Writing, however, to his friend, 
the Rev. R. Frost, of Yarmouth, 
in June 1749, he says, * Not- 
withstanding the breaches God 
has made upon us, by which more 
than 500 (including infants) have 
been removed from amongst us 
since the year 1741, the auditory 
is still in a flourishing state, and 
the desolation is repaired by a 





* Letters to and from Dr. Doddridge, 
p. 288. 
YOL, XII, N.S. No. G4, 


new accession of church members, 
and there is such a spirit of prayer 
amongst us, that I still believe 
God will be with us: on God let 
our hopes be fixed, and to him let 
our labours and hearts be devoted. 
I desire his church may be built 
up by my means, if that may seem 
good in his sight, but much more 
that it may be built up’ one way 
or another, by such instruments as 
he shali appoint.”* 

Thus was the mind of Dr. 
Doddridge evidently prepared for 
the event which in two years de- 
prived the church and’ the world 
of his effective labours and bright 
example. 

‘Phe fatal malady under: which 
he suffered, was nourished by his 
prodigal disregard of health; and 
to such a crisis had it come, that 
his people were appalled, and the 
issue of it became doubtful even 
to his own sanguine mind, 

He administered the Lord’s Sup- 
per for the last time to his church, 
on the 2d of June, 1751, visited 
London, and thence he went to 
Sudbury to assist at the settlement 
of Mr. Hextal by which labours 
his cough was much aggravated. 
On his return to Northampton he 
preached his last sermon to his 





* Dr. Doddridge to Rev. R. Frost, 
Congregational Magazine, on p- 184. 
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beloved people, on July 11, from 
Rom. xiv. 8. and then left North- 
ampton on that journey in search 
of beahh, which at length carried 
him to Lisbon, where he died, 
October 26, i751. 

The people of Northampton 
deeply felt their loss, and by their 
generous conduct to the widow 
of their beloved Pastor proved the 
sincerity of their affection to his 
memory. A large, expensive, and, 
what at that period was probably 
regarded as au elegant monument, 
was erected by the people on the 
right side of the pulpit, in the 
Meeting House, Northampton, on 
which the following epitaph is in- 
scribed, drawn up by Gilbert 
West, Esq. and LL.D. the much 
esteemed friend of Doddridge. 

To the memory of 

PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D. D. 

Twenty-one years pastor of this church, 


Director of a flourishing academy, 
And author of many excellent writings ; 


y whic 
His pious, benevolent, and indefatigable 
| 


zea 
To make men wise, good and happy, 
Will far better be made known, 
And perpetuated much longer, 
Than by this obscure and perishable 
marble ; 
The humble monument, not of his praise, 
But of their esteem, affection, and regret, 
Who knew him, lov’d him and lament 


im ; 
And who are desirous of recording, 
In this inscription, 

Their friendly but faithful testimony 
To the many amiable and Christian 
virtues, 

That adorned his more private character ; 
By which, though dead, he yet speaketh, 
And, still present in remembrance, 
Forcibly, though silently, admonisheth 
His once beloved and ever grateful flock. 
He was born June 26, 1702. 

And died October 26, 1751, 

Aged 50. 


The Church Records do not 
furnish us with any particulars of 
the measures which were taken to 
supply the vacant pulpit; bat it 
appears that in 1753, Mr. RoBERT 
GILBERT, who was stationed at 
Oakham, Rutlandshire, was called 
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to preside over the church at 
Northampton. It seems that 
this gentleman was unequal to the 
discharge of all the duties of the 
pastoral office, as Mr. William 
Warburton was his assistant until 
his death, that gentleman officiat- 
ing on the Lord’s-day morning at 
Northampton, and in the afternoon 
at Creaton, a village about eight 
miles from that town, to which, 
after Mr. Gilbert’s decease, Mr, 
Warburton confined his services. 
Against Mr. Gilbert’s name, in the 
Church Book, it is written, ‘* This 
worthy man died Dec. 28, 1760.” 

Mr. WicL1AM HExTAL, suc- 
ceeded him. This gentleman was 
educated by Dr. Doddridge, and 
first settled at Creaton. On the 
death of Mr. Ford, of Sudbury, 
Suffolk, 1750, he was invited to 
remove to that town to undertake 
the pastoral charge of the respeet- 
able dissenting congregation there, 
On that occasion Dr, Doddridge 
wrote to Dr. Wood, of Norwich, 
he is ‘‘a most pious, humble, 
zealous, and very able man, only 
of a weak constitution, who would, 
pesos: be as fit to succeed Mr. 

ord as any man that can be 
named. It would be a great grief 
for me to lose him from these parts, 
but I would not wrong the public 
so far as to wish to retain him in 
so small a place all his life.”* 

The invitation to Sudbury was 
accepted by Mr. H. and on the 
20th of June, 1751, he was pub- 
licly recognized, at which service 
Dr. Doddridge was engaged, con- 
trary to the affectionate advice of 
his best friends, and which was 
nearly the last public service in 
which he officiated. Mr. Hextal 
appears to have continued there 
about ten years, when on account 
of some unhappy dissentions, oc- 
casioned by a party spirit in elect- 





* Letters to and from Dr. Doddridge, 
p. 303. 
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ing members of Parliament for 
that borough, he felt it to be his 
duty to retire, and accepted an in- 
vitation to occupy the station of 
his late tutor and friend at North- 
ampton. 

Thus, in 1761, Mr. Hextal en- 
tered upon this new station under 
circumstances which encouraged 
Mr. Job Orton to hope that he 
would be comfortable and useful 
therein.* For nearly 14 years this 
appears to have been the case, 
but in 1774, there commenced a 
controversy which was most afflic- 
tive to all parties at the time, and 
which terminated in the erection 
of the meeting-house occupied by 
the congregation now under the 
pastoral care of Mr. B. L. Edwards. 

At the distance of more than 
half a century, it is, perhaps, not 
desirable to attempt a minute de- 
tail of a dispute respecting which 
it must now be difficult to form a 
correct opinion. Still, however, 
the general outline of the case may 
be thus stated, especially as it in- 
volves a practical question of mo- 
ment. In August, 1774, Mr. Hex- 
tal found himself in such infirm 
health, that he requested some of 
his friends to inquire for some 
gentleman to assist him in the mi- 
nistry. Mr. John Winter was in- 
troduced with some haste, and 
without Mr. Hextal’s concurrence, 
as a supply for three months, 
and with the question of his con- 
tinuance commenced the unhappy 
dissentions which we have now to 
describe. In the hands of the 
church members was placed, by 
the trust deeds, in conformity to 
the original constitution of the 
society, the power of electing or 
excluding the pastor, and they 
appear to have been anxious for 
the services of Mr. Winter. The 
most opulent subscribers, on the 
other hand, opposed him, and made 





* Orton’s Letters, Vol. i. p. 95. 
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it a point of honour to support 
Mr. Hextal. Amongst these gen- 
tlemen were some of a worldly 
spirit, and of speculative opinions, 
and their friendship was unfavour- 
able to Mr. Hextal’s influence, 
with the poorer but more pious 
part of the society. Every at- 
tempt at reconciliation appeared 
to increase the irritation, and at 
length the church exhibited seven 
charges against their pastor, the 
most serious of which were im- 
putations of insincerity, and a ne- 
glect of truth. Appeals were 
made to the London ministers for 
their advice, and various other 
methods of reconciliation were 
attempted, in vain, till at length 
the church, at their meeting, April 
16, 1775, “resolved, by a majority 
of 18 brethren, to dismiss Mr. 
Hextal from his office of Pastor, 
Minister, and Teacher.” On the 
following Lord’s-day, Mr. H. ap- 
peared at the mecting-house, and 
demanded the pulpit as his, till he 
should be dismissed by a majority 
of the subscribers ; bat it was repli- 
ed that he had no right to it, as the 
church had already dismissed him, 
and appointed Mr. Millar to offli- 
ciate in his place. He and his 
friends therefore quietly withdrew, 
and subsequently obtained another 
meeting-place in the town, which, 
though not commodious, they 
gladly occupied until a new build- 
ing could be erected. 

The friends of Mr. Hextal ap- 
pear to have advised an unwar- 
rantable attempt to recover pos- 
session of the pulpit, by an appli- 
cation to the Court of King’s 
Bench, which was heard in the 
following term. The particulars 
are thus recorded in the church 
book. ‘* November 25th, 1775. 
This day came on atrial, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in Lon- 
don, between Rev. Mr. Hextal, 
who was plaintiff, and several 
officers and members of the church, 
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defendants. A great majority 
having dismissed him, he applied 
to that Court for a rule to show 
cause why a mandamus should 
not be issued against the defen- 
dants, to restore him to the use 
of the pulpit of this meeting. 
Upon the application, his counsel 
alse | to overturn the deed, 
he and some others making affi- 
davit, that former ministers had 
not been chosen according to the 
deed, which gives power to the 
church, after six days public no- 
tice by the deacons, to elect, 
place, or displace a minister as 
they shall think proper. And it 
is here recorded as a memorable 
instance of the goodness of God, 
that the cause was given in our 
favour, as thereby our properties 
as men were secured to us, and 
our privileges as Christians, which 
we should have been deprived of, 
had our opponents succeeded, as 
they were endeavouring to over- 
turn the independency of the 
church, and to bring in subscribers 
to an equal vote with the church 
in the choice of a minister.” 

To illustrate farther the influ- 
ence of this strictly independent 
principle upon the pecuniary inte- 
rests of the place, it may be stated, 
that the whole subscription to 
support the minister at that time 
was £75., of which sum Mr. Hex- 
tal’s friends, being a majority of 
the whole body of subscribers, 
contributed £50., showing that the 
church members did not subscribe 
one-third of the whole. 

This case fairly develops to 
our readers one of the difficulties 
of independency, and we have 
brought it thus summarily before 
them, because, while it is distress- 
ing to see its principles made to 
operate, as it appears they did 
in the present case, to the injury 
of an amiable and aged minister 
of the Gospel, yet the events of 
the Jast few years have proved, 
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that the power thus exclusively 
invested in the hands of the 
church members saved the meet- 
ing-house of Doddridge from the 
grasp of Unitarianism, and sug- 
gests the inquiry, whether it 
was not the want of these stern 
uncompromising principles in the 
constitution of the orthodox 
Presbyterian Churches of Eng- 
land, which let in that flood of 
error by which they have been 
well nigh swept from the land ? 
But to resume the narrative; 
Mr. Hextal’s friends subscribed 
for the erection of a new meeting- 
house, in which, however, he 
preached but once, at its opening, 
from Psalm xxvii. 4. ‘* One thing 
have I desired of the Lord,” &c. 
It is due to Mr, Hextal’s me- 
mory to state, that the suspicion 
of erroneous sentiments, which re- 
sulted from some of his associa. 
tions, was groundless, as his opi- 
nions “ were in fact higher than 
the generality of acknowledged 
Calvinists,” * and in his preface to 
one of the controversial pamphlets 
published at the time, he thus em- 
phatically expresses himself; « I 
mention these things not to en- 
courage a disregard or indifference 
about the peculiar dectrines of the 
Gospel—far be such a thought 
from me—I believe these, and 
would earnestly contend for them, 
in the spirit of meekness. The 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ, 
on which I humbly apprehend the 
efficacy of the atonement depends 
—the fall of man, or his lost estate 
by the general apostacy—the Deity 
of the Spirit, and the necessity of 
his influences to renew fallen men 
to the divine life—are doctrines, 
1 believe, evidently discovered in 
Scripture. These I have con- 
stantly insisted upon in the course 
of my ministry; for the truth of 





* Orton’s Letters, Vol. i. p. 95, note 
by the Editor, the late Mr. Palmer, of 
Hackney. 
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which T can appeal to those who 
heard me ever since I came to 
this place; but it has ever been 
my opinion, that these doctrines, 
which I look upon as the distin- 
guished glory of the Gospel, should 
be maintained in the spirit of love 
and candour—with soft words, 
and the strongest arguments we 
can use; and sorry I am, that the 
word candour should sound harsh, 
and give offence to any Christians, 
especially to any that belong to 
that church and congregation that 
enjoyed so long, such a burning 
and shining light as Dr. Dop- 
DRIDGE, in whose example and 
ministry, a zeal for Gospel truth, 
adorned with moderation, bene- 
volence,and charity, appeared with 
such an amiable lustre, and who, 
though dead, yet speaketh in his 
learned, valuable, and useful writ- 
ings.”* This amiable man and 
respectable minister died, and his 
attached friends erected a tablet 
to his memory with the following 
inscription :— 
Love one Another. 
Sacred to the Memory 
of the Rev. William Hextal, 

a faithful Minister of the Gospel, 
and sometime Pastor of this Christian 
Society, 
who remarkably exhibited in his life 
what he most warmly recommended from 
the pulpit, 

Unfeigned piety to God, 
and universal benevolence to man 
Having endured manyand great afflictions, 
both in body and mind, 
he entered into that rest 
which remains for the people of God, 
Novemb. 4, 1777, aged 66. 


* This extract, with many of the pre- 
ceding statements, is taken from a quarto 
pamphlet printed at Northampton, en- 
titled “* The Pernicious Effects of Reli- 
gious Contentions anil Bigotry,” &c. 
to which a reply appeared, “‘ Diotrephes 
reproved,” &c., and which was an- 
swered by ‘‘ Remarks on a late Pam- 
phlet called Diotrephes reproved, &c. by 
Jeremiah Rudshell.” Dr. Gibbons also 
published a pamphlet on behalf of the 
London Ministers appealed to in the 
dispute ; but this we have not seen. 
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Of Mr. Millar we have no 


farther information ; but it is evi- 
dent his connexion with the church 
at Castle Hill Meeting-house was 
not of long continuance, as in 
1777, the church elected Mr. Joun 
Hoksey to be their pastor. 

This gentleman, it appears, was 
the son of a pious minister at 
Ringwood, Hants, was educated 
for the ministry at Homerton 
Academy, and at the close of his 
preparatory studies was invited to 
become the pastor of the church 
at Northampton, which he ac- 
cepted, and was ordained to that 
office, May 14, 1777. 

From the zealous feelings of the 
ehurch in favour of orthodox 
opinions, to which we have al- 
ready adverted, and the well 
known acceptability of his early 
pulpit labours, it appears highly 
probable, that Mr. Horsey’s mini- 
stry at this time accorded with 
the general sentiments of his pre- 
decessors. 

On the resignation of Mr. Bel- 
sham as Divinity Tutor at Daven- 
try, Mr. Horsey was appointed 
by Mr. Coward’s trustees to suc- 
ceed him, and in 1789, the aca- 
demy was removed to Northamp- 
ton. The will of the founder, we 
believe, expressly states, that the 
students shall be instructed agree- 
ably to the doctrines of the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. How tar 
Mr. Horsey’s labours accorded 
with that injunction, is a doubtful 
subject. 

The trustees, in 1798, removed 
the Academy from Northampton 
to Wymondley. ‘This event was 
announced in an article, which 
appeared in the Missionary Maga- 
zine, published in Edinburgh, Au- 
gust, 1798, in which it was stated, 
that “ lately, a young gentleman 
from Scotland was invited to be 
one of the tutors. He soon found 
the state of the seminary so bad, 
and the rejection of the peculiar 
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doctrines of the Gospel so univer- 
sal, open, and avowed, that sacra- 
ficing his salary to his conscience, 
he thought it necessary to pro- 
pose to the trustees its total dis- 
solution, as the only remaining 
expedient by which the evil, now 
become inveterate, could be exter- 
minated.” 

To this article Mr. Horsey sent 
an indignant reply, which not 
being inserted, appeared in the 
Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine 
for January 1799.* “I affirm, in 
opposition to the insinuations of 
that writer, that the direction 
contained in Mr. Coward’s will 
has been uniformly regarded, and 
conscientiously obeyed; and I 
challenge any pupil who has ever 
been under my care to contradict 
this.— And, that not the least room 
may be left for any doubt, I now 
call upon any other person to do it, 
who has been in any form con- 
nected with the Academy.” To 
this fearless challenge, the follow- 
ing number of the Magazine con- 
tained a spirited reply from the 
pen of a Mr. David Saville, in 
which, addressing Mr. Horsey, he 
says, ‘* You appeal to the students 
—pro pudor!!—and appeal to 
them as the most, the only compe- 
tant judges. What then do they 
affirm? That you taught, and 
they received, the doctrines of 
Calvinism? Calvinism was their 
scorn; yet, if in your labours, so 
strangely unsuccessful, whence 
your long acquiescence, and your 
at last public approbation of them ? 
But do you yourself believe the 
articles in question? and if not, 
how could you faithfully teach 
them? Since you have issued 


* Vol. vi. p. 30. 

+ This gentleman had evidently wit- 
nessed the state of things at Northamp- 
ton, and was most likely the candidate for 
the second tutorship referred to, as after- 
wards he became the minister of a chapel 
in Edinburgh ¢ sted with the Church 
of Scotland. 
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the challenge, I fear not to de- 
clare what, to an unbiassed mind, 
will furnish the needful convic- 
tion. Does the answer to the 
question in the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism relative to the Trinity, form 
any part of your faith? To me 
you dare not affirm it. Con- 
cerning Jesus—a heavenly voice 
has said, ‘*‘ Let all the angels of 
God worship him.”— Angels obey ; 
but I well remember the occasion 
when you exhorted, and not for 
the first time, your hearers to 
dissent from them. I sometimes 
addressed Jesus as the object of 
our worship, and by it incurred 
your marked reprehension.”* ‘To 
this we have never found a reply 
from Mr. Horsey in that or any 
other periodical. Private reasons, 
quite unconnected with the facts 
in question, may, however, have 
occasioned his silence. A writer, 
who studied under his care from 
1792 to 97, has stated that, ‘‘ He 
had a judicious mode of directing 
the attention to the point on which 
difficult subjects in metaphysics 
and divinity hinged; and his plan 
of lecturing on disputed points in 
both these branches was quite ex- 
emplary in one particular view: 
he was so anxious not to give 
an undue bias to his youthful 
auditors, that it was very difficult 
to ascertain in the lecture room, 
his own precise views in the 
more controverted subjects.”+ This 
goes far, we think, to show that 
the lectures were not according to 
the Assembly’s Catechism. 

We fear the public instruction 
of Mr. Horsey from the pulpit 
was, for a long period, of the 
same ambiguous character. Cer- 
tainly the fact that not more 
than one hundred and eighty per- 
sons were added to the church dur- 





* Protestant Dissenters Magazine, 
Vol. vi. p. 74. 

+ Monthly Repository, August, 1627, 
p- 610. ; 
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ing his protracted ministry of fifty 
ears, in the midst of such a popu- 
sk as the town of Northampton 
contains, is of itself rather ominous 
—but to this we must add ano- 
ther circumstance still more de- 
cisive, that several Unitarians at- 
tended his ministry with satisfac- 
tion. It has been stated in the 
Journal devoted to the interests 
of that denomination, ‘that he 
endeavoured to promote the grand 
principles of the Unity of God; 
of his infinite goodness and mercy, 
and the perfect rectitude of his 
administration ; of the right and 
the duty of a free and full in- 
vestigation of the Scriptures, and 
of a candid and tolerant temper 
and conduct towards every one 
who bore the Christian name.” 

If it were intended by this 
paragraph to imply that Mr. Hor- 
sey’s theological opinions were 


what are usually denominated 
Unitarian, we think it due to his 
memory to say, that was not the 


case; for he never permitted himself 
to be so classed, and, in a short, but 
impressive sentence, written a little 
time only before his death, he says, 
‘Whenever the summons shall 
arrive to call me from time to 
eternity, I wish to leave the world 
in the character of a penitent be- 
liever, lying at the foot of the 
cross; imploring divine mercy 
through the merit and mediation 
of Christ, the great Redeemer 
and Saviour of the Lost.”* 

These, and other questions con- 
nected with his history, might have 
been satisfactorily answered by 
some of his surviving friends, had 
he not, by a written document, 
expressly forbad any such deli- 
neation of his character. 

‘Mr. Horsey was removed from 
his family and his flock on the 
12th of May, 1827, in the 74th 





* Edwards’s Funeral Discourse for 
Horsey, page 19, 
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year of his age, and the 62d 
of his ministry at Northampton. 

The Rev. B. L. Edwards 
preached his funeral sermon from 
1 Cor. xv. 55, 57. a passage which 
Mr. Horsey himself selected for 
the solemn occasion. 

He yielded with reluctance to 
the interdict imposed respecting 
his departed brother, and stated 
that their intimate acquaintance 
and friendship, for almost forty. 
two years, wis never diminished, 
never interrupted by any little 
jealousies, any unkind observa- 
tions, any fretful ebullitions of 
temper. That it had been a source 
of great satisfaction, and improve- 
ment, which he hoped would be 
renewed and perpetuated in a 
better world. 

Our readers will now perceive 
that the equivocal character of 
Mr. Horsey’s ministry, together 
with the circumstance that some 
of the leading subscribers to the 
meeting were Unitarians, brought 
this once orthodox society into 
the greatest hazard, and that the 
election of his successor formed 
a crisis in its history. Happily 
the choice of the pastor was vest- 
ed in the church members, and 
they were found faithful to those 
doctrines which had been taught 
by all the earlier pastors of that 
society, and which were most va- 
luable in their esteem. They 
therefore united in the choice of 
Mr. CHARLES James Hyatt, as 
their pastor. This gentleman is a 
son of Mr. Charles H yatt, of Lon- 
don, and was educated at Wy- 
mondley College, Herts, under the 
patronage of Mr. Coward’s trustees, 
He was publicly ordained, Sep- 
tember 26, 1827. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add, 
that the Unitarian non-contents, 
well aware of the decided charac- 
ter of the trust-deed, quietly se- 
ceded to form a distinct congrega- 
tion, For this purpose they. ob- 
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tained the Old Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Chapel, then used as a Sun- 
day School, as their place of 
meeting. On their purpose being 
known, several other respectable 
individuals joined them, but their 
numbers and means united were 
still inconsiderable. An opulent 
individual, once an inhabitant of 
Northampton, however, presented 
them with ‘‘a munificent dona- 
tion,” and the Unitarian Associa- 
tion also afforded “ its liberal aid.” 
Thus the chapel was pewed, and 
neatly fitted up; and in September, 
1827, it was opened by sermons 
from Messrs. R. Aspland and 
Field. A series of the best Uni- 
tarian preachers supplied the pul- 
pit for a season, aall the chapel, 
which will seat 300 persons, was 
‘* always crowded in the evening.” 
Since that time, however, the no- 





velty has subsided, and the at- 
tractions of a new organ have 
failed to fill the vacant pews. 
There is another, anda “ joyful 
sound,” to which ‘* the common 
people” would * gladly” listen. 

hile the writer has to confess 
his obligations to Mr. Hyatt, for 
permission to use the extracts from 
the records of the church at 
Castle Hill Meeting House, it 
is due to that gentleman to state, 
that he is in no way responsible 
for the sentiments expressed in 
this article. It is hoped, however, 
that his generous example may 
excite those who have such docu- 
ments in their possession to fur- 
nish the public with interesting 
and instructive extracts, which 
may most appropriately appear 
in the pages of the Congregational 
Magazine. 
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We are happy to find, that the 
subject of an improved version of 
the Holy Scriptures in our own 
language, on which we have al- 
ready inserted two papers, begins 
to attract that attention to which 
its importance entitles it. We 
now insert two papers more, and 
shall be glad, through our pages, 
to encourage an investigation, 
which is likely to be attended with 
important and beneficial results. 
We should be sorry that the dis- 
cussion should degenerate into 
minor debates respecting inad- 
vertent expressions. Such we 
believe to be the character 
of the principal sentence in the 
peper of Philalethes, on which 
our correspondent A. remarks, 
The language we regard as 
incautious; but we are sa- 
tisfied was not intended to 
convey any mischievous senti- 
ment, 


The proposal of our respected 
correspondent Eppnvevc, is one of 
a very grave description, and 
which well deserves the attention 
of all who are capable of pro- 
moting it. Without expressing 
our own opinion of it at present, 
we shall be extremely happy to 
be the medium of such farther 
correspondence respecting it, as 
may ultimately lead to the de- 
sired consummation—the enjoy- 
ment of an English Version of 
the Scriptures in all respects wor- 
thy of the present advanced state 
of biblical science. ‘ 

Tue Epitors. 


To the Editors—Allow me 
now to acquit the obligation to 
your readers, which I incurred 
in the paper that you were 
pleased to insert in your last 
number, Its object was, not so 
much to enforce the importance 


[ April, 
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or the necessity of obtaining a 
more correct version of the Sacred 
Scriptures than our country yet 
enjoys, (for that may now be 
taken for granted,) as to point out 
to the learned members of the 
Christian community the serious 
duty which lies upon them, to 
provide for their brethren that 
inestimable benefit. Hitherto, 
Coy have done no more than to 
make the darkness visible; utter- 
ing the cry of lamentation, whilst 
they ought to have roused them- 
selves to exertion. The efforts 
which, on any other subject, a 
feeling far less powerful than theirs 
would have roused, have been 
strangely paralyzed by a tacit 
assumption, that the evil could 
only be remedied by the consti- 
tuted authorities in church and 
state; and that it must be en- 
dured, till their attention could be 
excited to it. Thus have the 
friends of divine Revelation suc- 
cessively imitated the example of 
the countryman in the fable, who 
lost his time in supplicating ‘‘ Ju- 
piter,” while he should have been 
vigorously putting his own shoulder 
to the wheel of his embogged 


weggon. 

ow little, in this case, is to 
be expected, (were it even desir- 
able that the work should be so 
performed) from our ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, is evident from the tor- 
por with which they have suffered 
the Established Church, during so 
many ages, to moan under the 
disadvantages of the still more 
defective version of the Psalms, 
used from day to day in her public 
services,—while the adoption of 
the authorized translation of that 
book, (which is not at all used in 
its worship,) was all that their 
influence was required to effect. 
On the one heal therefore, the 
futility of all hope of early remedy 
from that quarter must be appa- 
rent; and on the other, were it 

N.S, NO, G4, 
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promised, it is to be feared, that 
it would excite in the intelligent 
friends of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, more of apprebension than 
of confidence, 

The obligation appears to me 
indubitable, that it is the province 
of the learned members of the spiri- 
tual church of the Redeemer, (in 
whatever external communion they 
are found,) to provide a version 
of those records which -he has 
given for the rule of its faith, and 
morals, and charter of its privi- 
leges, while time shall last; and 
it is my conviction, that it would 
be as hurtful to the best interests 
of that church, as it would be 
disloyal to its head, to transfer 
the office to other hands than their 
own, It is true, they could not 
give to their version, were it as 
faithful as the original text is 
authentic, that stamp of authority 
which would be requisite for its 
admission into the services of the 
Established Church ; but there the 
disadvantages would end; to all 
other departments of public, do- 
mestic, and private worship and 
instruction, it would be as avail- 
able, without, as with that sanc- 
tion. That, in many other re- 
spects, it would have the supe- 
riority over any translation, exe- 
chted. under the eye of the ex- 
isting authorities in the realm, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt. 
The faithful translator of God’s 
word must, in that work, call no 
man on earth his master. Pre- 
suming that enough has been said 
to awaken the attention of those, 
to whom alone these observations 
are addressed, I shall proceed to 
offer some suggestions, as to the 
means of effecting the desired ob- 
ject. 

As the Scriptures are the com- 
mon patrimony of the universal 
church of Christ, and as all its 
members have an equal interest 
in maintaining their parity, I pro; 

2 
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pose that the desired improvement 
of the current version be com- 
mitted to the care of a select 
number of the best qualified of 
that bedy, without regard to the 
denomination to which they be- 
long. After the examples of 
union which present times afford, 
in promoting the circulation of the 
text of the Scriptures, throughout 
the world, I cannot permit myself 
to doubt, that members of the 
Establishment will be found read 
to blend their endeavours wit 
those of their other Cbristian 
brethren, in purifying the trans- 
lation of the word of God, by 
means of which, the knowledge of 
its contents must be derived by 
far the greatest portion of those, 
who use the English language. 
But as the most perfect confidence 
ought to subsist amongst the as- 
sociated labourers, a more ex- 
licit bond of union should be 
‘ound, in a full and unequivocal 
admission, by some agreed mode, 
of those doctrines derived from the 
Scriptures, which are held in com- 
mon, as essential to salvation, by 
the body of evangelical Christians 
at lar 
If, 


Siireven, the pleasing hope 
of such a joint effort shall, from 


any cause whatever, be disap- 
pvinted, I shall not be dismayed ; 
for I am happy in the belief, that 
all the necessary stores of biblical 
learning are as amply to be found 
amongst the other evangelical de- 
nominations, as within the pale of 
the Establishment itself. 

A greater difficulty will present 
itself, I presume, in collecting the 
general sentiment, and arrang- 
ing the means of forming a com- 
bined effort, to accomplish the 
object. 

As a humble contribution to 
that end, I would offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions. 

1. That those ministers and 
literate laymen, under whose ob- 


Additional Communications on a 
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servation these suggestions may 
fall, (presuming that they meet 
their concurrence,) do communi- 
cate them to their friends, in their 
respective circles, so as to excite 
a general attention to the sub- 


ject. 


2. That such individuals as 
approve of the proposal, and are 
able to support it, by their attain- 
ments or contributions, communi- 
cate their sentiments as early in 
the month of April as possible, 
by a letter (post paid) addressed 
to the Editors of this Magazine, at 
their publishers. 

3. That if any considerable 
measure of general approbation 
be so testified, means be taken 
for convening in London such a 
meeting of the friends of the un- 
dertaking, in the month of May 
next, as shall be sufficient to 
sanction further proceedings, a 
plan of which will then be pre- 
sented for consideration. 

In conclusion, I would say to 
my fellow Christians, of every 
communion, God hath highl 
honoured the generation of which 
we form a part, by having enabled 
it to devise and commence mea- 
sures of great efficiency, for the 
diffusion of his holy word through- 
out the world. But a great part 
of that generation has passed 
away, and the shadows of evening 
are fast coming over those of us 
who remain. . 

Ought the purification of that 
translation, which is to so large a 
portion of our fellow men, the 
only medium through which they 
can attain a knowledge of the 
contents of the word of God, to be 
esteemed less our duty than the 
multiplication of the copies of it 
is admitted to be? Should not 
the same principles which stimu- 
late to the one, excite to the other 
also? Why should the under- 
taking, acknowledged to be so 
necessary, be deferred? Why 
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should the eminent attainments, in 
all the requisites for the work, 
possessed by many of the existing 
servants of the Redeemer, sink 
with their possessors into the 
grave, and be lost to the cause? 
Addressing myself, then, to my 
Christian brethren of every evan- 
gelical denomination, who have 
taken a part in the operations of 
the church, for the last thirty or 
thirty-five years, I would say, let 
us stir up our hearts to this crown- 
ing service of our day and gene- 
ration, before the night come in 
which we cannot work. Can we 
doubt, that God will be with his 
servants in this, as he hath been 
in former efforts for his glory? 
and may it not be hoped, that his 
truth, shining more purely through 
the glass of the written word, 
when the surface of that medium 
is less sullied by the dust of hu- 
man imperfection, will become 
more and more efficacious, in ac- 


complishing the great ends for 
which it was revealed ? 
Eppnvec. 


To the Editors.—In common 
with many students of sacred 
Scripture, I have at times felt the 
necessity of a new translation; 
but there are not a few difficulties 
in the way: and there are nota 
few who dread the alteration, lest 
we should have an exchange of 
new errors for old. The present 
phraseology is familiar to us; but, 
if we had a new version, it would 
be otherwise, and those who have 
turned the meridian of life, could 
never become habituated to it. 
Again we know, that the whole 
population are not yet supplied 
with Bibles; notwithstanding the 
great efforts of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. How long 
should we have to wait, before a 
new version would displace the old. 
While the pulpits might be early 
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supplied, the pews would for a 
long time retain the old, and it 
would be painful to a pious mini- 
ster to vot his new and improved 
version, while many a pious wor- 
shipper might be wondering in 
what book he was reading. 

Let a person try to read in 
a country congregation, (say a 
Scotch one,) a chapter of Lowth’s 
Isaiah, or Blaney’s Jeremiah, and 
he would soon perceive how the 
audience would “ gape and stare.” 

Yet again, Gentlemen, the 
maxim in medio tutissimus ibis, 
is often disregarded, and instead 
of our simple version, we might 
have one as widely different, as 
Arius Montanus’ Latin is from 
that of Castalio’s—a version which 
would require illiterate men to 
carry a pocket dictionary. 

I am led into these remarks, 
partly by reading -Philalethes’ 
Essay in your February Number. 
While I find much to praise, I 
think there are some thiags which 
would deter me from voting for 
that gentleman being one of the 
New Translators. 

J do not defend the translators 
for using different words for the 
same original, although I think 
the practice has the sanction of 
Dr. George Campbell, who ranks 
high as a modern translator; it 
certainly was much more used by 
Castalio than any. Under the 
head, ‘Instances of defective 
translation, and from ignorance 
of eastern customs,” is given, 
“ T have lifted up mine hand 
unto the Lord,” which it is pro- 
= to render “ [ have sworn :” 

e must be a tyro in eastern 
customs indeed who would be ig- 
norant that the lifting up of the 
hand, in this connection, means an 
oath. But the change from “ Eli- 
sha, which poured water on the 
hands of Elijah,” to “‘who was 
the domestic servant of Elijah,” 
seems to me erroneous. Elisha 
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was no menial, he was the vo- 
luntary attendant of his honoured 
master. I would as soon read it, 
livery servant ! 

In the list of words not at 
all or imperfectly translated, I 
object to Grecizers or Helenists, 
for Grecians; it is equally beyond 
the reach of the unlearned, and I 
do not admire the new word 
Grecizers. 

Nor am I sure that Eph. iv. 27. 
means a slanderer. Paul says, in 
another place, which I suppose 
the writer will not translate other- 
wise, Lest Satan get the advan- 
tage over you. I hasten on, and 
therefore pass over several things, 
but I would object to the changing 
the Hebraisms. I would do so, 
because in most places, when you 
change the idiomatic expression, 
you use a paraphrastic, and con- 

uently a feeble one. 

o would be far from thinking 
that we should not avail ourselves 
of all the light that versions and 
critics have elicited; but I am 
also aware that there have been 
critics whose boldness has carried 
them unwarrantable lengths, and 
who have not been very care- 
ful to guard their rash hands from 
innovation. Conjectural emenda- 
tions are always to be dreaded, 

I followed your correspondent 
to the end, and I grievé to say, 
that I found, towards the close, a 
sentence that has not a little 
puzzled me and others : he speaks 
of some who “sink into a blind 
veneration of the supposed sacred 
words, as something cabalistic, 
and not to be understood without 
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divine illumination; by which he 
understands, not a disposition to 
study, believe, aud obey the truth, 
but knowledge imparted immedi- 
ately from ‘‘ heaven to the mind,” 
pp- 86, 86. Now I have no hesi- 
tation in professing to differ from 
this writer’s assertions. Ido se- 
riously and sincerely believe that 
“divine illumination” is neces- 
sary. And I do as decidedly 
believe that illumination is “* know- 
ledge immediately from heaven to 
the mind.” Let it be in the form of 
a disposition to believe and obey 
the truth; it is the work of that 
Spirit which takes of the things 
that are of Jesus, and shows them 
to the people; and he who sup- 
poses that a disposition to believe 
and obey the truth is not a gift 
from above, is into a tract in which 
I trust never to be found walking. 
1 venerate the words of Scripture 
as sacred, but they cannot be at 
all understood without the illu- 
mination of that Spirit whose 
office it is to enlighten the minds 
of men. 

If I have mistaken the writer’s 
meaning, I am not alone, and 
it is to be regretted that a sen- 
tence so hard to be understood, 
has escaped him. If he has heard 
whether there be a Holy Ghost, 
(he will, perhaps, place this read- 
ing to account of my ignorance,) 
he ought, I think, to explain this 
mistaken sentence. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours, 


Glasgow, 17th Feb. 
1830, 





ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


MAN was formed to be the lord, 
not the tyrant of this lower world, 
The different classes of living sen- 
tient creatures, placed under his 


government and controul, receive 
their existence and all their in- 
stincts and powers from the ori- 
ginal Author and Parent of uni- 
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versal nature. ‘‘ The eyes of all 
wait upon him, and he giveth 
them their meat in due season.” 
The great Teacher and Redeemer 
of mankind hath assured us, that 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without the notice of our hea- 
venly Father. When we look 
into the Holy Scriptures, we im- 
mediately perceive that a harsh 
unfeeling treatment of the inferior 
tribes is condemned both by the 
particular precepts and the gene- 
ral principles there inculcated. ‘‘ A 
righteous man regardeth the life of 
his beast; but the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.” Under 
the Mosaic economy several ex- 
press and specific laws were laid 
down to ensure the mild treatment 
of those creatures which are made 
subject to man. On these pas- 
sages of sacred writ, familiar to 
every one acquainted with his 
Bible, we shall not now dilate ; 
we must, in a brief paper, confine 
our attention to two or three 
points, which ought to be rendered 
prominent. 

There is in this country, which 
glories in its humanity, much wan- 
ton cruelty to animals, that cannot 
find one colourable plea or pretext 
for its defence. Whatcan be said 
for those who make the infliction 
of suffering and death the matter 
of their sport and diversion ? 
who incite and urge creatures to 
tear one another to pieces, and 
exult in the agonies they have 
caused ? who fly to the horse-race, 
cock-fight, and bull-baiting, on 
the wings of holiday transport 
and delight? That such pleasure 
must have a direct tendency to 
harden the heart, and produce a 
ruthless ferocity of character, will 
scarcely be denied by any one 
who has considered the consti- 
tution of the human mind, and 
the connexion of certain causes 
and effects in the moral world. 
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Indeed, it seems strange that prac- 
tices and pleasures which fix an 
indelible stain of disgrace upon 
the nation, should be tolerated in 
a Christian country. We exclaim 
against the barbarities of foreign- 
ers, while savages and demons 
in human shape at home, are 
chartered to seek their very diver- 
sions and delights in carnage and 
blood. How far this charge im- 
plicates the higher orders uf so- 
ciety among us, may be judged 
by the failure of the late Lord 
Erskine’s Bill, to engage the in- 
terference of the Legislature for 
checking and _ punishing these 
enormities. The preamble of that 
Bill had good reason to assert, 
««That the oppressive treatment 
of the inferior animals, is not 
only highly unjust and immoral, 
but most pernicious in its example, 
having an evident ‘tendency to 
harden the heart against the na- 
tural feelings of humanity.” 
Cruelty to the brute creation is 
frequently practised under the 
plea of necessity, from the urgency 
of commercial concerns and en- 
gagements. No one will hesitate 
to allow, that extraordinary emer- 
gencies do sometimes require, even 
for the prevention or abatement of 
human suffering, that the beasts of 
burden or draught which we em- 
ploy, should be urged to an exer- 
tion up to the last point of their 
ower. A shipwreck, a fire, a 
ood, or any other dire catas- 
trophe, will justify such extremi- 


ties, But will even this plea ex- 
cuse the hundredth part of the 
horrid cruelties which are daily 


witnessed on all our public roads ? 
Who that is possessed of feeling, 
has not shuddered to see that 
noble and generous creature, the 
horse, whipped and pi » after 
straining every muscle and nerve, 
to make still greater and greater 
efforts, till his physical strength 
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quite exhausted, he has sunk life- 
less under the lash? Who has 
not heard post-masters talk of 
working up their cattle, viz. driv- 
ing them to death, with all the 
cool calculation usually employed 
in estimating profit and loss? In 
the treatment of that fine and use- 
ful animal, which facilitates the 
conveyance of our properties and 
persons from place to place, and 
so essentially contributes both to 
the despatch of business and the 
enjoyment of pleasure, no country 
is more noted for rigour and harsh- 
ness than Britain. On this head 
we might learn a valuable lesson 
even from the wild descendants of 
Ishmael. The Arabs never beat 
or mutilate their horses, or spur 
them to increase their speed, but 
in cases of absolute necessity ; 
they treat them with gentleness 
poe oper ao and so docile do 
they become, that they are said 
in a moment to leave their pasture 
atthe call of the masters who re- 
quire their service. 

But cruelty to the inferior part 
of animated nature, frequently 
hides itself under another speci- 
ous mask, The man of trade 
pleads the urgency of business ; 
the man of study the interests of 
science. Redi informs us, that 
in making some experiments on 
vital motion, he made large open- 
ings in the skulls of several tor- 
toises, and took out all the brains, 
yet found, though the sight was 
gone, they could still move, and 
were as alert as before. He even 
cut off the head of one tortoise, 
which lived twenty three days 
afterwards; and the head _ itself 
continued to snap the jaws more 
than a quarter of an hour after 
its separation from the body. He 
observed also, that having cut off 
the heads of some, and opening 
the bodies twelve days afterwards, 
the motion of the heart was still 
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perceptible. The laborious oc- 
cupation of the famous Spallan- 
zani, in grinding, boiling, roast- 
ing insects of various kinds, to 
ascertain how much they could 


endure before life was extin- 
guished, are well known. [I shall 
not tax any farther the reader’s 
sensibility and patience, by laying 
disgusting details of this sort 
before him. Have naturalists re- 
ceived a patent from the great 
Lord of all, to torture his creatures 
for the purpose of gratifying their 
curiosity, or building up the fabric 
of their fame? The very idea 
shocks the finest and best feelings 
of humanity. And as Dr. Gold- 
smith, in his History of Animated 
Nature, has remarked that scarce- 
ly any useful knowledge has ever 
been gained by all the barbarous 
experiments caprice has suggested 
or cruelty made, the dictates of 
reason corroborate the feelings of 
humanity. 

But when the subject of this 
essay is insisted on, many per- 
sons begin to exclaim against a 
soft and sickly sensibility, a foolish 
and fastidious benevolence. We 
are then told, how Miss Tender 
shrieked and wept bitterly because 
she found a poor fly drowning in 
the cream-jug; how widow Fini- 
cal made a feather-bed in a nice 
box, for her favourite Tom Cat, 
lest he should take cold; how 
Mr. Samuel Sensitive lost all pa- 
tience and peace of mind for a 
whole week, because his man had 
driven Peggy at such a rate, that 
a circle of sweat was plainly visi- 
ble under the dear poney’s collar. 
After these whims and weaknesses 
are related, away with all silly 
fantastic schemes of benevolence. 
Other objectors forsooth, appeal to 
historians and travellers. They have 
read that the ancient Egyptians 





* See Dr. Shaw’s Zoology. 
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venerated certain creatures, and 
that the Hindoos at this day taste 
nothing which has ever had life, 
and they are afraid, if we so cau- 
tiously spare and indulge the lower 
animals, we shall at length fall 


down and worship them; and 
what a sad thing it would be, 
if the Essex calves now sent to 
the metropolis for food, should 
ever be set up like Apis as idols! 

But when wit and sophistry 
have done their utmost to palliate 
the matter, a heavy charge of 
cruelty will remain against many 
among us. And what means can 
be employed to wipe away our 
reproach? The subject is treated 
with ridicule in the senate, and is 
rarely brought into the pulpit. 
Can nothing then be done? Yes, 
we can turn to the school and the 
nursery. Let parents and instruc- 
tors direct their attention to this 
object. Cruelty towards the more 
feeble and inoffensive classes of 
the brute creation, yee mani- 
fests itself at a very early age. 
We see children who can hardly 
walk or speak, take pleasure in 
excruciating worms, flies, beetles, 
and other insects. When this 
odious propensity grows by in- 
Adasnat into a habit, the “aiff 
culty of eradicating it is too well 
known. At Abo, in Finland, a 
dog that had been run over by a 
cart, crawled to the door of a 
tanner in the town; the man’s 
son, a lad of fifteen, first stoned, 
and then poured a vessel of boil- 
ing water on the miserable animal. 
This act of diabolical cruelty was 
witnessed by one of the magis- 
trates, who took care to have it 
punished. On the market-day, 
the youth was led forth, and thus 
addressed by the officer of justice. 
‘‘ Inhuman young man! because 

ou did not assist the animal that 
implored your aid by its cries, and 
which received its being from the 
same God who gave you life; be- 
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cause you added to the torments 
of the agonizing beast, and mur- 
dered it, the council of this city 
has sentenced you to wear on 
your breast the name which ba 
deserve, and to receive fift 

stripes.” He then hung a black 
board about his neck, with this in- 
scription, ‘‘A savage and inhu- 
man young man.” An instance of 
equal barbarity took place near 
the place where I am writing, only 
yesterday, which has excited the 
attention of the town. A man 
and two boys seized a cat, cut 
off its tail, and the poor animal 
running home in blood, the com- 
passionate owner shot it to end 
its misery. It is certainly right 
to stamp such conduct with em- 
phatic marks of abhorrence and 
detestation. Let parents then 
crush the evil in the bud. Let 
them teach their offspriag, both by 
preceptand example, to shun ever 

appearance of wanton cruelty. It 
will be easy to find fit occasion 
for telling them, that though some 
kind of noxious animals must be 
destroyed, and many which are 
domesticated may be put to death, 
because intended for human sus- 
tenance, we are not allowed to 
seek our pleasure in the infliction 
of pain. We ought never to 
abuse the power which is given us 
over animated nature; never to 
sport with the sufferings of fellow- 
creatures, Nor must a parent 
suffer those idle pleas and excuses 
which are often urged in defence 
or palliation of those acts of bar- 
barity so commonly practised, to 
pass without notice or merited 
censure, Lessons on Natural 
History, which are peculiarly in- 
teresting to young people in gene- 
ral, may be accompanied with 
such remarks as are calculated 
to inspire the opening susceptible 
mind with sentiments of tender- 
ness and humanity. But the best 
way, doubtless, of guarding youth 
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against the cruelty we have re- 
probated, is by the infusion of 
those principles which are sub- 
versive of all vice and immorality, 
and conducive to every amiable 
and generous —, every 
mild and virtuous habit, that give 
worth and lustre to the character. 
A deep reverence for God, the 
great Parent and Preserver of 
animated nature, will operate in 
seasons and circumstances, when 
other motives have lost their 
force. A romantic and spurious 
sensibility, however paradoxical 
the assertion may seem, is often 
found combined with hardness of 
heart. It is a partial or affect- 
ed tenderness, a gleam soften- 
ing the icy surface of the soul, 
but leaving the centre untouched. 
The delicate dowager is over- 
whelmed in distress when Diamond, 
her lap-dog, has received a slight 
pier 9 and yet complains bitterly 
when Thomas, the coachman, who 
drives her to her favourite resorts 
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of amusement, only creeps at the 


rate of eight miles an hour. In 
her estimate, horses have no feel- 
ing, but a puppy or a parrot has 
a fair claim upon a fine lady’s 
sympathy and fondness. Religion, 
purifying and regulating the affec- 
tions of the heart, will powerfully 
counteract every tendency to ca- 
pricious cruelty, He who is tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, sees the none | 
of the mighty Maker of the world, 
in all the diversified tribes which 

eople and occupy it. As he be- 
hol s the birds soaring in the air, 
the beasts gamboling in the fields, 
or the fishes gliding and sporting 
in the water, his heart expands 
with pleasure; and, far from har- 
bouring a sentiment of malignant 
cruelty, he rejoices in the diffusive 
kindness of that God, in whose 
hand is the breath of every living 


thing. 
J.7.B. 





REMARKS ON MR, SCOTT’S DEFENCE OF ECCLESI ASTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 


To the Editors.—A few days ago, 
I found in a bookseller’s shop, in 
the country, a publication entitled, 
‘The Evil of Separation from the 
Church of England considered in 
a Series of Letters.” ‘The inte- 
resting nature of the subject, and 
the respect I feel for the charac- 
ter aad writings of the late Mr. 
Scott, of Aston Sandford, who 
is the principal writer in this cor- 
respondence, induced me to bu 

the book, and to read it wit 

more than ordinary attention. The 
reflections which arose in my 
mind on the perusal are contained 
in the following paper, which 
is at your service, if you think 


it admissible into your miscel- 
lany. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours, respectfully, 
FaBius. 





Where a legal establishment of 
religion exists in a nation, from 
which Dissenters have liberty to 
separate, the subject of conformity 
will sometimes be discussed, The 
seceders will attempt to justify 
themselves from the charge of 
schism, and the reproach of need- 
less scruples, and blind prejudices, 
by producing their objections, and 
by exposing the defects of the 
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national hierarchy; and it may 
be expected that these objections 
will not be suffered to pass without 
reply by those able and learned 
men who have given their assent 
and consent to the system, and 


who have risen to the honours 
and emoluments which it has to 
bestow. Attacks and defences, 
objections against it, and argu- 
ments for it, will often employ 
the time, and exercise the talents 
of the men on-each side. 

The advocates of religious esta- 
blishments in the Church of Eng- 
land have usually laid down prin- 
ciples, and pursued a course of 
reasoning so comprehensive as to 
include any establishments, whe- 
ther heathen or christian, whether 
popish or protestant, This Dr. 
Ba.ieuy very frankly admits. 
‘1f,” says he, in a charge to 
the clergy, “ it should be thought 
that I am here offering a defence 
of popery, it would only be too 
candid an interpretation, 1 mean 
to defend not popery only, but 
paganism itself. I mean to defend 
every established religion under 
heaven.”* When Hooker, sur- 
named the judicious, published his 
‘* Ecclesiastical Polity,” the book 
was read and admired by Cardinal 
Allen and Dr. Stapleton, two 
celebrated English Papists, who 
recommended it to the Pope, and 
he admired it as much as they 
did. They would no doubt be 
much pleased, and perhaps a little 
surprised, to find him opposing 
Dissenters in the same way as 
they had opposed Protestants ; 
and advancing those principles in 
support of the English Church, 
which would serve the Church of 
Rome. The character of WarR- 
BURTON’s “ Alliance between 
Church and State,” may be in- 
ferred from the men who have 


Ecclesiastical Establishments. 





* Quoted in Dr. Wilton’s Review of 
the Articles, p. 192. 
N.S, NO. 61, 
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eulogized it. Bishop Horsley 


says, ‘it is one of the finest spe- 
cimens that are to be found, per- 
haps in any language, of scien- 
tific reasoning applied to a politi- 
cal subject;”* and a zealous Ro- 
man Catholic gentleman, who 
liked the work so well as to 
translate it into the French lan- 
guage, and to publish it with 
long quotations from Bossuet, told 
the author that his principles differ- 
ed very little from those of the main- 
tainers of the liberty of the Galli- 
can Church.t The book was very 
likely to please a zealous Catho- 
lic, and was a very proper one to 
be translated into French, or Spa- 
nish, or Italian, for it will defend 
any system which happens to be 
adopted and sanctioned by the 
rulers of the earth. When M11- 
NER would plead for ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments, in his History 
of the Church of Christ, the 
ground of his reasoning was 
equally broad, and in his eager- 
ness to oppose Dissenters, seemed 
to forget that he was agreeing with 
Papists. The capital fault of 
these renowned polemics is, that 
they prove too much, and that 
their labours will vindicate what 
has been injurious to true reli- 
gion, and what every Christian 
and every Protestant must con- 
demn. 

The late excellent Mr. Scott 
was more cautious and considerate, 
for he saw that error in their 


reasoning which fatally defeated 


its force, ‘* [ must impartially 
own,” says he (page 16), “ that 
establishments are often defended 
and even extolled, in an unscrip- 
tural manner. If no way of de- 
fending our establishment can be 
devised, which would not, if pro- 





* Review of the Case of Protestant 
Dissenters, published in 1787 
+ Steadman’s Collection of Doddridge’s 
Letters, p. 192. 
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perly applied, defend the establish- 
ment of Popery, of Mahomedism, 
or pagan idolatry, by the autho- 
rity of kings and rulers, J must 
acknowledge the cause to be despe- 
rate” This concession is re- 
markable, for it gives up at once 
the ablest and most celebrated 
works of churchmen on the sub- 
ject. It may be supposed that he 
would not so frankly and de- 
cidedly reject the defences of 
others, as untenable, without pro- 
ducing one of his own which 
would not be liable to the same 
objection; and accordingly he 
constructs one with which he seems 
to have been much pleased, and 
of which he spoke in a private 
letter, as highly as could be ex- 
cted from a modest man about 
is own work, ‘ It is, I think, 
quite original, and gives a view 
of the whole subject entirely dif- 
ferent from what I ever read or 
conceived before I began; and 
is highly favourable to establishments 
in general.” To favour establish- 
ments in general was the vulnera- 
ble part of the works of his pre- 
decessors, and it was that part 
which demanded his special care. 
His new mode of reasoning on 
the subject is briefly this—where 
talents are given they ought to be 
improved, and the proper use and 
improvement of them is to exert 
them in the service of God, and 
for the interests of religion. We 
allow, that wise men and rich men 
should employ their abilities and 
their wealth in this good cause; 
and why should we not allow that 
ae lapean and kings may exercise 
eir authority and power, their in- 
fluence and treasures, for the same 
object, when the good they may 
do is so much more considerable. 
In the Old Testament we find 
Jehosaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah 
uniting with the priests, to reform 
abuses, to enforce obedience to 
the laws and ordinances of God, 
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and to promote religion among the 


people. For this beneficial ope- 
ration of their power, their cha- 
racters and services are commended 
in Scripture, and they present a 
pattern worthy of imitation to all 
Christian princes. To fortify this 
reasoning, he quotes the language 
of prophecy respecting the mil- 
lennium; ‘* Kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and their queens 
thy nursing mothers,” Isa. xlix, 23; 
from which he infers, that in the 
predicted time, kings and princes 
will have a more important station 
in religious concerns allotted to 
them, and take a more active, and 
liberal, and decided part in them, 
than the opposers of all establish- 
ments are willing should be as- 
signed to them. 

Such is his reasoning; and if it 
be allowed, how does it attain its 
object? how does it prove either 
the duty of conforming to the 
Church of England, or the evil of 
separating from it? The Jewish 
establishment, in all its parts, de- 
rived its origin from heaven, and 
is completely delineated in the 
volume of inspiration; but as the 
best modern establishments do not 
pretend to have received from God 
any directory like the Book of 
Leviticus, they can claim no higher 
an origin than synods or councils, 
ecclesiastical convocations or se- 
cular parliaments. The one is 
divine, the other are human: to 
support the one was very good, 
but to uphold the other has often 
been very mischievous. 

Besides, cannot a king serve the 
interests of religion; cannot he be 
a nursing father, and his queen be 
a nursing mother to the church, 
without giving it a legal establish- 
ment? hy cannot he patronize 
it in the same way as he patronizes 
learning and science? in the same 
way as Leo the Tenth befriended 
the fine arts, as Lewis the Four- 
teenth encouraged literature, as 
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Peter the Great favoured useful 
and ingenious mechanics, or as 
Colbert and Walpole promoted 
commerce? The most decided 
Dissenter may allow kings and 
magistrates to be eminently and 
extensively useful to the cause of 
religion in perfect consistency with 
his hostility to establishments ; 
and when men attempt to justify 
their coercive measures in support 
of them, by appealing to the con- 
duct of the best Jewish kings, 
they gain nothing by a the 
ground of the argument, and this 
new mode of defence is no better 
than the old one which is aban- 
doned. The cases are not parallel, 
the analogy is not just, and the 
reasoning from it is not conclu- 
sive. 

Having thus pleaded for the ad- 
mission of human authority in the 
church of God, he proceeds to 
show how it should be exercised. 
The means. employed must be 
scriptural, and no other; the men 
who are appointed to be teachers 
of religion must be truly pious 
characters; they are to receive a 
decent maintenance ; nothing is to 
be required as a term of commu- 
nion but what wise and good men 
in general allow to be scriptural ; 
and much latitude is to be allowed 
in respect of expressions, forms, 
postures, and all such things as 
evidently conscientious persons 
may be supposed to view diffe- 
rently. 

Such an establishment as this 
who would object to, or dissent 
from? The friends of liberty al- 
low that an absolute monarchy 
may be the best form of govern- 
ment when the monarch is a very 
good man; and Dissenters may 
say, set up such an establishment 
as this, and we will conform to it, 
that we may enjoy its blessings. 
But, if other advocates have plead- 
ed for too many of these institu- 
tions, it may be safely affirmed, 
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that Mr. Scott pleads for none that 
exist in the Christian world, for it 
cannot be pretended that any of 
them resemble that which he de- 
scribes. Of this he was aware 
himself, when he styled his own 
remarks ‘* Utopian Thoughts of 
a possibly existing Establishment,” 
(page 26.) Edward the Sixth 
in England, and the Elector of 
Saxony, in the time of Luther, 
probably approached the nearest 
to his views, and acted the most 
generally on his plan. 

Churchmen have no great reason 
to thank Mr. Scott for his services 
in delineating and supporting a 
specious theory, which, however 
it may ‘ favour establishments in 
general,” favours none in particu- 
far, and which condemns their 
own by the evidence of contrast, 
and sometimes almost in plain 
terms. Whether are they or Dis- 
senters most likely to approve of 
such a sentiment as this? “ When 
even indifferent things are im- 
posed on the mass of inhabitants in 
any country, and enforced by penal 
statutes; aud when considered as 
paramount to God’s command- 
ments, they become yi 
ral,” (page 5.) Again, * Had 
Jehosaphat, or Hezekiah, or Jo- 
siah, modelled the religion of Judah 
according to their own views; or, 
having added their own traditions 
or injunctions, or those of the 
elders, to the law of God, and 
either imposed the whole by pains 
and penalties, or allured the selfish 
and ambitious to conform, by 

ing to them emoluments and 
en hy they would have deviated 
from the line of duty, and their 
establishment would have been an 
evil thing,” (page 19.) If such an 
establishment would have been an 
evil thing, what is the Church of 
England? Again, “ If kings and 

rinces go beyond the word of the 
Lord, and attempt to new model 
religion, according to their own 
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notions, or in subserviency to their 

litical pu ; to enjoin what 
is evidently incompatible with the 
sacred oracles, or to alter their 
essential truths, ordinances, and 
commandments: then all who re- 
semble Ezra and Nehemiah will 
stand aloof, and not accept of such 
unscriptural support. They will 
decline the proffered aid, or pro- 
test against the presumptuous in- 
trusion,” (page 84.) We can only 
regret, that the English clergy 
have not thought more like Mr. 
Scott, and acted more like Ezra 
and Nehemiah, 

The title of the publication does 
not at all correspond to his part 
of it, which is by far the best 
part, and is nearly the half of the 
whole ; for he says little in praise 
of the Church of England, and no- 
thing about the evil of separating 
from it. He admits, that there 
are regulations and customs in it 
which are liable to objection, and 
which he would not justify, 
(page 7.) He gives high praise 
to the old Puritans, a race of men 
of whom the world was not wor- 
thy; who were horribly perse- 
cuted by their contemporaries, 
and who have been grossly calum- 
niated in later times. For many 
modern Dissenters, he expresses 
his respect and love, and says, that 
he does not wish to proselyte them. 
He waves the common objections 
against extempore prayer, and al- 
lows that it sometimes gives ad- 
vantages to wise and good men. 
He blames no man for leaving the 
church; he tries to draw no man 
to it, and all that he says is 
an apology for conformity, and 
amounts in substance to this—that 
a clergyman may continue in it 
with a good couscience—that it 

ives him some peculiar advantages 
tor usefulness—and that if he leave 
it, he will find something to object 
to in any other party to which he 
may join himself. 





The other writers in this corre- 
spondence are very different from 
Mr. Scott, and far inferior to him. 
They do not appear to have 
thought on the subject as closely 
as he did, and they certainly do 
not write with the same fairness 
and candour. If he be lukewarm, 
they are zealous; and if he be 
almost neutral, they are decided 
partisans. He describes an esta- 
blishment in theory which might 
be a blessing, but they expatiate 
largely in praise of that to which 
they belong, and which he seems 
rather to have endured than ad- 
mired. He never notices the gene- 
ral and common objections of Dis- 
senters; but they call them “ tri- 
fling” —*‘ flimsy” —* little piques,” 
—** uncertain scruples”—** blind 
prejudices,” &c, He endeavours 
to show, that conformity to the 
church may be right; their object 
is to make it out that separation 
from it must be wrong. 

In some important particulars 
the difference between this excel- 
lent divine and his co-adjutors is 
obvious. He distinctly declares, 
(page 45,) that he pleuds not for 
the divine right of this or the other 
establishment, nor for the necessity 
of an establishment; but they 
make it so necessury, that without 
it Christianity could not stand, 
** We confidently avow our opi- 
nion, that the Church of England 
is the great, and, under present 
circumstances, the indispensable 
bulwark of Christianity in this 
land; and that, without its salu- 
tary aid, all the religious know- 
ledge, and the piety which are at 

resent found among the Dissent- 
ing communities, would soon be 
lost in the surrounding darkness of 
infidelity and superstition,” (page 
116.) In its youth Christianity 
rose, and spread, and triumphed 
over every species of opposition, 
without the slightest assistance 
from any worldly government; but 
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in its old age, it seems, it is grown 
weaker, and, like the systems of 
imposture, would sink, if these 
churchmen did not uphold it with 
their establishment! When Uzzah 
put forth his hand to hold the ark 
of God lest it should fall, the 
anger of the Lord was kindled 
against him, and he smote him that 
he died. 

Mr. Scott admits the discipline 
of the church to be very lax, and 
thinks that “‘ its best friends grieve 
er because such members 
are allowed, in some sense, to form 
a part of it, who ought not to be- 
long to any Christian church, but 
to the visible kingdom of Satan,” 
(page 31;) but the Rev. George 
Hamilton, Rector of Killermogh, 
gravely and seriously aflirms, in 
the face of notorious evidence to 
the contrary, that ‘* the discipline 
of the Church of England is con- 
formed to that of the primitive 
church, as far as is expedient, or 
practicable,” (page 102.) A little 
virtue would restrain a man from 
hazarding such an assertion, and a 
little observation will prevent him 
from believing it. 

Mr. Scott allows that many 
things are wrong; and says, that 
“if the zealous friends of esta- 
blishments would not attempt to 
vindicate what cannot admit of 
scriptural vindication, and only 
plead with firmness and temper for 
what can be thus supported, the 
cause would be more hopeful,” 
{page 96;) but the Rev. Wm. 

thill, rector of Fintona, informs 
us, that ‘* many and real believers 


ed 
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are attached to the national church 
from principle; because they be- 
lieve its constitution in most things 
scriptural, in all things lawful,” 
(page 137.) 

The Irish divines think it in- 
controvertible, that there is no 
Scripture precedent of a church 
appointing its own officers, (page 
120;) but the rector of Aston 
Sandford condemns the practice of 
appointing a pastor in defiance of 
the will of the people, (page 41,) 
and says, that they ought, at least, 
to have a negative in the business, 
provided that they can show any 
thing in his doctrine, or in his moral 
and religious character, unsuited 
to the pastoral relation, (page 11.) 
He says, that the cause of esta- 
blishments is desperate, if no way 
of defending them can be devised, 
which would not, if fairly applied, 
defend the establishment of po- 
pery, or paganism; but the Rev. 
Peter Roe, of Kilkenny, recom- 
mends Hooker, Warburton, and 
Milner, who are involved in this 
just sentence of condemnation. 

Mr. Scott’s part is ably and 
candidly written, and contains some 
things indeed to which a Dissenter 
would object, but many more that 
every reader will admire. The 
other correspondents come short of 
him in the fairness and cogeucy of 
their arguments, and they far ex- 
ceed him in their praises of the 
church, and censures of Dissen- 
ters—praises which are not always 
deserved, and censures which are 
sometimes not just. 





ON LIBERTY AND NECESSITY, 


To the Editors—In your number 
for February, I read, with much 
satisfaction, a paper by Amicus 
B., ** On inexorable Destiny,” 
though some of his expressions are 
probably a little too strong; and, 


in his powerful attack on fatalism, 
he seems to speak of * necessity,” 
as if it had no existence, or as if 
it were synonymous with fate ; 
whereas, when properly used, it 
can mean nothing more, as Pre- 
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sident Edwards shows, than ‘ the 
certain connexion between the sub- 
ject and predicate of any true pro- 
position.” In this sense Amicus 
B. must be a necessarian, allowing 
with me, for instance, that if a 
man live and die in sin, he must 
necessarily perish; and vice versd. 
This well written essay is very 
seasonable in this profligate age, 
when wicked, desperate, and spe- 
culative minds lay hold of any 
thing likely to shield their vices 
from the general scorn of mankind. 
I was the more interested in his 
remarks from having lately read, 
with unmingled feelings of detes- 
tation and horror, a modern 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘* The Predes- 
tinated Thief,”* in which all the 
absurd principles of fatalism are, 
with most ne intention, pushed 
to their utmost extreme. 

You shall not be troubled with 
a long dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity ; but I have a sentiment 
on these subjects, which, to me, 
appears tenable; if it be wrong, I 
am willing to be corrected by 
Amicus B., or any other of your 
thinking correspondents. It ap- 
pears to me, then, that any at- 
tempt to reconcile God’s decrees 
with man’s free agency is totally 
unnecessary, because they are not 
contradictory ; for, as the famous 
Archbishop Leighton says, ‘‘ the 
decree is, that such an one shall 
make choice of, or do, some par- 
ticular thing freely.” Metaphysics 
apart from this important question 
—the Scriptures plainly assert, or 





* Translated in 1814, from the ori- 
ginal Latin of Archbishop Sancroft, in 
1651. The awful blasphemy of this most 
bitter libel on Calvinism, in the way of 
dialogue between a Calvinistic Minister 
and a Condemned Felon, surpasses my 
description. All the most obnoxious parts 
of Lord Byron’s works, joined with the 
most virulent ribaldry of infidels, are 
nothing toit. Both the Latin and Eng- 


lish were published anonymously; but 
the authors are known. 
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lead us to infer, the freedom of 
man in all his actions; if by free- 
dom be meant (what else can it 
mean ?) acting of his own accord, 
without compulsion from another. 
They also teach us that all events, 
without exception, are determined, 
(as events only) purposed, decreed, 
or permitted, by the sovereign will 
of God. The notion of permitting 
without any will, design, or inten- 
tion so to permit, involves endless 
contradiction, and leads to that 
very fatalism against which Amicus 
B. successfully contends. Who 
that reads Acts ii. 23. and iv. 27, 
28, can have any doubt whether 
the crucifixion of Christ, as an 
event, was, or was not, determined, 
proposed, or decreed—that it was 
the noblest of the divine decrees? 
Or whether or not the murderous 
Jews and Romans acted freely, 
that is, of their own accord, in 
killing “the Prince of Life?” 
Here we have, in the same event, 
the coursels of heaven harmonizing 
with man’s freedom; for free 
agency, disencumbered of all its 
technical, metaphysical, disfigur- 
ing garb, with which many have 
loaded it, means nothing more than 
that every intelligent being, on all 
occasions, acts from his own will, 
without compulsion. If compelled 
by another's he is not free. He 
may unknowingly perform the de- 
signs of another while acting fully 
and freely of his own accord, and 
his actions be still wholly his own. 
Thus Cyrus accomplished the di- 
vine will by leading the Jews from 
captivity ; and Judas, impelled 
only by his own depravity, fulfilled 
the will of God by betraying our 
Lord. He was not forced against 
his own inclination, even by all the 
influence of Satan. 

As the supposed difficulties of 
reconciling liberty with necessity 
chiefly refer to wicked men and 
actions, and as they are most likely, 
from selfish purposes, to magnify 
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them, let us hear what the Scrip- 
tures say of their free agency 
therein. ‘* Pharaoh hardened his 
heart.” He did this voluntarily, 
before the Lord is said to harden 
it; and what does the latter mean 
but suffering him to do it himself ? 
‘* See, I have set before thee this 
day life and good, and death and 
evil, therefore choose life, that both 
thou and thy seed may live.—How 
long halt ye between two opinions? 
If the Lord be God, follow him: 
but if Baal, then follow him.” 
Here they are left to their own 
free choice. Isaiah tells us of 
wilful, resolute sinners saying, 
‘in their pride and stoutness of 
heart, the bricks are fallen down, 
but we will build with hewn stones : 
the sycamores are cut down, but we 
will change them into cedars.” Je- 
remiah mentions some who say, 
‘we will certainly do whatsoever 
thing goeth forth out of our mouth, 
to burn incense unto the queen of 
heaven.” Our Lord said to the 
Jews, ‘‘ Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do.” James says, ‘‘ Let no 
man say—I am tempted of God— 
but every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed.” ‘These, with many other 
passages, show that man is sup- 
= to act from his own will 
reely, without compulsion, of 
which he has no need in com- 
mitting iniquity; let him alone, 
and he sins with resolute freedom, 
To compel him to it against his 
own inclination is impossible. 
That all events, considered only 
as such, ure determined, or pur- 
posed by Jehovah, without in- 
fringing on man’s freedom, is 
equally clear from Scripture; be- 
tween this appointment and down- 
right fatalism, or chance, there can 
be no possible medium. ‘* For of 
him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things.— Who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own 
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will.” Peter says, some are ‘‘dis- 
obedient, whereunto also they were 
appointed.” Our Lord asks, “‘ are 
not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing? and one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Fa- 
ther. But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered.” Can he 
permit a sparrow to fall without 
designing so to permit? If, then, 
it appears from the Bible that man 
is always free in his actions, and 
that all events are purposed, or 
suffered by Jehovah, how can 
there possibly be any clashing be- 
tween these two things? How can 
they want reconciling? How can 
the divine character need vindica- 
tion, where there can be no just 
impeachment? Divines and meta- 
physicians may endeavour to make 
this harmony appear, but have they 
not often fought with a shadow of 
their own creation? Some of them 
have thrown much valuable light 
on this subject; others have dark- 
ened it by ‘‘ words without know- 
ledge,” and almost without ideas ; 
but once to admit that there is any 
real contradiction, is to accuse the 
Scriptures of being at variance 
with themselves. In common with 
his friend, whom Amicus B. men- 
tions, I knew, twenty years ago, 
what ‘sleepless anxiety” results 
from metaphysical investigation on 
these subjects. By studying the 
Bible more, I found that man is 
free, and that God purposes all 
events; I believe these because 
they are clearly revealed, without 
any metaphysics, which on this sub- 
ject only hold a candle to the sun. 
All “sleepless anxiety” isover, and, 
though a firm necessarian, in the 
sense before explained, I do not, 
like another of Amicus B.’s friends, 
when ‘returning to the business 
of the world, lose my opinion in 
the crowd.” On the contrary, the 
commonest and minutest transac- 
tions confirm it; for I see in the 
busy affairs of men, nothing but a 
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wise plan of the great Creator, one 
essential part of which is, that 
they shall act spontaneously. So 
far from there being any real con- 
tradiction between the divine de- 
crees and man’s freedom or be- 
tween liberty and necessity, pro- 
perly explained—all events are, at 
the same time, both necessary and 
free, ‘‘ according to the Scriptures” 
—necessary, that is, certain to oc- 
cur under peculiar circumstances, 
which that necessity invariably 
sup :—/free, that is, man acts 
wilfully in them, from his own un- 
constrained disposition, without any 
impulse from that decree which 
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says, he shali act freely. All these 
things show how impossible it is 
that God should, in any sense, be 
the author of sin; he alone can be 
its author whose free will is really 
and actively exercised in produc- 
ing it, without compulsion from 
another. This author, then, must. 
be Man. He always acts freely ; 
and this freedom is an event. As 
the divine purpose, or plan, com- 
rehends events, it must include 
that freedom; so that any oppo- 
sition between these two things is 
absolutely impossible. 
Iam, Your's truly, 
w.M. 





ON PROPOSED REFORMS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


To the Editors.—Y our intelligent 
ndent, ‘* A Bookworm,” 
deserves the thanks of your readers 
for seasonably bringing beforethem, 
“The Free and Candid Disquisi- 
tions relating to the Church of 
England.” (See Cong. Mag. for 
March, p. 134.) This is one of 
those books on proposed reforms 
in that Church which will grow 
more and more in importance the 
longer its design is deterred. The 
contents are set forth in a way 
which we do not ordinarily meet 
with: they include nearly all the 
details of exceptionable points in 
the Church formularies. The 
author has honourably justified the 
application of the epithets in his 
title. His learning is manifest; 
and his deference to authority is 
undissembled. Indeed, in this 
Jast respect, his work presents a 
remarkable instance in which 
suaviter in modo is thought to have 
neutralized fortiter in re, Oil is 
useful to facilitate progress and 
mitigate \ pcm but an adequate 
rtion of vinegar must sometimes 
employed to prevent torpor 
and stimulate to action. 


The “ Bookworm” had not ru- 
minated on the phrase, ‘‘ the cele- 
brated author of the Confessional,” 
or he would not perhaps have 
thought it probable that Arch- 
deacon Blackburne penned what 
is recorded on the fly-leaf to 
which he refers, It may be infor- 
mation to him, as well as interest- 
ing to others, to see it stated that 
the Archdeacon’s first appearance 
in print, was an ‘‘ Apology” for 
the author of the Disquisitions. 
But while following up his friend’s 
design, he neither praised nor 
imitated the “ milky phraseology” 
he had employed. ‘ He could not 
be content,” his son and biogra- 
pher remarks, ‘‘ to have his sen- 
timents nullified by the gentle 
qualifications of Mr. Jones's lenient 
pen.” It is probable, therefore, 
that he did not any way alter the 
Disquisitions. His courage, how- 
ever, must have received some 
check, since he did not put his 
name to the “‘ Apology,” ay 
he had expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion with Jones's timidity for hav- 
ing withheld his own, 

‘** I believe,” writes the Arch- 
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deacon, in another work, ‘no 
book of equal importance ever 
sunk so suddenly into oblivion as 
the ‘ Free and Candid Disquisi- 
tions;’ nor was any other ever 
treated with more contempt and 
scorn by those who ought to have 
paid the greatest regard to the 
subject of it. In short, its per- 
nicious tendency was echoed in the 
conversation of every expectant 
of Church-preferment, whose suc- 
cess depended, in any degree, upon 
the favour of his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, But, in spite of all these 
arts, and all this contumely, the 
book has had no inconsiderable 
effects among particular persons. 
It has caused the Forms of the 
Church to be weighed in the ba- 
lance of the Sanctuary, where they 
have been found greatly wanting. 
Many, who formerly paid an im- 
plicit veneration to them, begin 
now to compare and reason upon 
them, and to draw inferences and 
conclusions by no means in their 
favour. These impressions may 

ibly be working re | and 
imperceptibly to a good end: and 
they who wish well to the prospe- 
rity of our Israel, may reap the 
good fruit of them, either in the 
present or a future generation.” 
Confessional, edit. 3d. 1770, Nov. 
p. 417. 

How the Disquisitions operated 
on some of the Clergy may be 
judged of by the following ex- 
tract from a professed reply, by 
one who wrote under the signa- 
ture of ‘“‘a Gentleman,” but who 
was no other than the Rev. J. 
White, B. D. rendered noted by 
the Rev. M. Towgood, “ the Dis- 
senting Gentleman.” ‘ [ am some- 
what nro this book of 
yours will be (contrary, doubtless, 
to your desire and intention) a 
means to lessen very much, the 
credit and estimation of the Church 
of England in the eyes of many 
of its members, as well as to 

N.S, NO. 64, 
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confirm and encourage the Dis- 
senters in their present ways; per- 
haps also to increase the namber 
of them.”—** You have, in truth, 
with great curiosity, observed, 
or with labour and diligence col- 
lected, all that is amiss, or can be 
said upon the errors of our con- 
stitution, the disorders of our dis- 
cipline, and the defects of our 
liturgy and worship, and placed 
them, (we must own) in a strong 
and glaring light: and your Dis- 
quisitions, doubtless, will be con- 
sidered as a grand arsenal, stored 
with ordnance of almost all sorts, 
fit to attack the Church of Eng- 
land; which our adversaries, no 
doubt, will thank you for, and have 
recourse to upon all occasions.”* 
Beside this reply, another, which 
I have not seen, appeared in 1755, 
8vo,.—‘* Remarks upon a Treatise 
entitled, Free aud Candid Dis- 
quisitions, &c,” 

These statements prove that 
Jones had not sent forth an 
ephemeral production, but one 
whose importance rises in propor- 
tion to the inveteracy of the evils 
required to be remedied. How 
the long desired Reform in the 
Establishment will be brought 
about, time must show: nothing 
seems less probable, from the ex- 
perience which all Corporations 
afford, than that it will reform 
itself; and I am able to goo 
cate,” on the authority of one 
who is a mighty pillar in the 
episcopal edifice, ‘ what will be 
the result of the present efforts.” 
Thus he writes, ‘‘ As to the Dis- 
quisitions, I will only say, that the 
temper, candour, and _ charity, 
with which they are wrote are 
wy edifying and exemplary, I 
wish success to them as much as 

* Free and Im 


partial Considerations 
upon the Free and Candid Disquisitions, 
&c. Addressed to the Authors of the 
Disquisitions. By a Gentleman. 1751. 
8vo. pp. 59, 60, c 
2 
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any can do. But I can tell you 
of certain science, that not the 
least alteration will be made in 
the Ecclesiastical System !” Bishop 
Warburton to Dr. Doddridge.* 





* June 15, 1750, in Letters to and 
from the Rev. P. Doddridge, D.D. by 
T. Stedman, M.A. 1790, 8vo. Let. 72, 
p- 208. 





Wilson, on the [April, 
Jones not only held the Vicarage 
of Alconbury, but was Curate of 
Welwyn, from 1759 to 1765, and 
was one of Dr. Young’s execu- 
tors. Many, if not all his manu- 
script papers are, by some unex- 
pected concurrence of events, de- 
— in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
ed Cross Street. 
Yours, 


March, 4th. B. HANBURY. 





MR. WALTER WILSON, ON THE HISTORY OF DISSENTING 
CHURCHES. 


To the Editors—The very hand- 
some manner in which you and 
a contemporary Editor,* have 
brought forward my life of De 
Foe, demands my grateful ac- 
knowledgments. But that which 
induces me to trouble you with 
this communication is, the call 
you make upon me, in terms 
equally gratifying, for another 
volume of the Dissenting Churches. 

A requisition of this nature, from 
so respectable a quarter, is entitled 
to the greatest deference ; and my 
own attachment to the cause of 
nonconformity, combined with a 
taste for investigation, pre-dis- 
poses me to devote my leisure, 
according to my poor ability, to 
the advancement of its interests. 
Had the sale of the former work 
been at all commensurate with 
what might have been reasonably 
expected from so numerous a body 
of people, one or more volumes 
would have made their appearance 
long ago; but it is discouraging 
to an author, when he finds his 
labours approved by competent 
judges, that they should tthe 
same time be neglected by the 
many, upon whom he must depend 
for a sale. Although, after the 
lapse of twenty years, the edition 





* In the Evangelical Magazine. 


is now exhausted, yet I have been 
a loser by it of many hundred 
porane, independently of the time, 
abour and expense that were con- 
sumed in collecting the materials, 
This would not have been the 
case, had the London ministers 
taken that interest in promoting 
its circulation which it was not 
unreasonable to expect. There 
were but 1,250 copies printed, and 
it seems rather hard that an equal 
number of purchasers could not 
be found. I lament that the work 
was not more deserving of patro- 
nage; as I also do the deficiency 
of taste for works of research, in 
the class of persons for whom it 
was written. I was then but a 
young man, and was mistaken in 
supposing, that what was agree- 
able to my own taste, would be so 
to that of others. 

Dissenters, unhappily, have lost 
much of the spirit that distinguish- 
ed their forefathers. This may be 
owing to various causes, and 
amongst others, to a defective 
education, and to an unfavourable 
change in their habits. The spur 
given to religious feeling by the 
early apostles of methodism, and 
fostered by the various religious 


societies that have sprung up in 
our own day, has also contributed 
materially to sink the value of 
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ecclesiastical questions, and to 
promote an indifference to them 
in the estimation of non-establish- 
ed Christians. But, upon them 
only has it so operated. For 
episcopalians, whether clergy or 
laity, whether informed upon the 
subject or otherwise, are as zea- 
lous for their church as ever were 
their forefathers; and so long as 
they contend with good manners, 
1 have no fault to find with them. 
I- wish Dissenters would take a 
leaf out of their book, and no 
longer allow themselves to be up- 
braided for dropping the principles 
of separation, and keeping up a 
schism in the prime without 
cause.* If they have any real mo- 
tives for dissent, let them become 
visible in their public assemblies, 
and in their private families; let 
their children be nurtured in their 
principles, both in public and in 
private; and let them show some 
distinctive marks by which they 
can be identified from the rest of 
the world. In order to this, the 
mere profession of religion is not 
sufficient, nor even a reputation 
for practical piety; for these are 
to be found equally in other com- 
munions. Unless, therefore, some 
better reasons can be given for 
non-conformity than a zeal for re- 
ligion, or an attachment to some 
favourite preacher, 1 see no valid 
cause for deserting the parish 
churches, in many of which the 
Gospel is preached faithfully, and 
that in ar eae where some half- 
witted mechanic, who has mis- 
taken his path in life, is sent to 
starve upon the contributions of a 
few pious labourers. 

This is a state of things that 
demands immediate redress, and 
cannot be effected without a closer 
union than has hitherto obtained 





* See Southey’s Colloquies u the 
Progress and Prospects of Bociety, 
2 vols. 8vo. 
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amongst dissenters. To attain this 
good, they must consent to make 
some sacrifice of personal feeling, 
and submit to rules which may 
not be agreeable to the lax notions 
of the age. No society can exist 
without some laws for its govern- 
ment. Let the machinery be as 
simple as possible; but the worst 
that can be devised is preferable 
to a lawless state. Let them take 
the Quakers, the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and above all, the Church 
of Scotland, for a pattern. Such 
an union of scattered means would 
concentrate their strength, and by 
keeping the party unmixed, give 
them more consideration than can 
be hoped for in their present dis- 
jointed condition. It is impossible 
to look around us without per- 
ceiving, that what we have gained 
in quantity, we have lost in qua- 
lity. New places are starting up 
in all directions, to the weakening 
of the older interests, every useful 
purpose for which might be an- 
swered by readers and catechists. 
As these must be supplied with 
preachers, so there is no lack of 
blockheads, who think themselves 
inspired, and being ambitious of 
the office, start up into dissenting 
ministers, to take the bread out of 
the mouths of their more regular 
brethren. Such a system cannot 
but weaken the dissenting interest, 
and thin it of its most respectable 
members; for who would attend 
upon such preachers ? 

I desire here not to be misun- 
derstood as undervaluing religious 
instruction, or objecting to the co- 
operation of Christians of all de- 
nominations for useful purposes. 
These are both good in their 
places, and the more the better, 
provided they be of a wholesome 
nature. Nothing can be more 
delightful to a pious and well- 
ordered mind, than to see the pro- 
gress of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion; not as a matter of sentiment 

2c2 
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merely, but as influencing the 
habits, and furnishing sources of 
consolation which the world can 
neither give nor take away. It is 
also good and useful for Chris- 
tians of all parties to associate 
together ; as it expands the mind, 
and conquers the narrow preju- 
dices which invariably exist when 
they move only in one circle: In 
wishing to see the Dissenters a 
more unmixed party, therefore, I 
have no unfriendly feeling towards 
any other description of people ; 
nor do I desire to attach more 
weight to their ecclesiastical tenets 
than properly belongs to them. 
Let them do all the good in their 
power as Christians, but let not 
their good be evil-spoken of; and 
let the world have some rule b 
which it can distinguish the real 
Dissenter, that he may no longer 
be responsible for the vagaries of 
every one who chooses to take 
shelter under the Act of Tole- 
ration. 

The materials for improvement 
are to be found abundantly in the 
lives and writings of the old non- 
conformists; and an increased at- 
tention to the legacies they have 
bequeathed to us, would go far 
towards making us both more 
solid Christians, and more consis- 
tent Dissenters. There is a pith 
and beauty in their writings, a 
richness of ideas, and an elevation 
of piety that have not been 
equalled since; and we may de- 
rive some practical lessons from 
them in favour of order and good 
government. The times, also, are 
more favourable for carrying their 
plans into effect, as they would 
now meet with no obstruction from 
the civil power. I do not wish to 
draw invidious comparisons, by 
giving more effect to these fathers 
of the church than they deserve. 
Natural genius is much the same 
in all ages, and may be developed 
by education; but the value of the 





(April, 
material is generally in the pro- 
portion that the one bears to the 
other. In matters of criticism 
and research, we may never reach 
the confines of investigation, and 
those who devote their leisure to 
such pursuits are always deserv- 
ing of honour. But for sound 
lessons of practical wisdom, often 
conveyed in language the most 
simple and striking, the older 
writers will never lose their repu- 
tation; whilst much of the food 
which has been served up to the 
religious world in a modern dress 
is calculated, I fear, more to 
vitiate its taste, than to make 
solid and judicious Christians. 
But I have been wandering 
from the subject I set out with, 
into one that would require more 
space than you can allow for dis- 
cussion. If the Dissenters would 
not encourage a history of their 
own churches, whilst the work 
was in progress, I can have but 
little hope of their support to a 
continuation of it so long after- 
wards. I have been told, there is 
now a greater excitement amongst 
them for such subjects. If this be 
the case, I am glad to hear of it; 
for I see no reason why a man 
should debar himself from history 
and antiquities, or from the whole 
circle of polite literature, because 
he is a Dissenter. Unfortunately, 
the studies of such have been con- 
fined too exclusively to theology ; 
and hence it is, that they have 
been shut in a manner out of so- 
ciety, and have contributed so 
little to the advancement of know- 
ledge and science. If the Dis- 
senters, however, are desirous to 
know more of their history, I am 
willing to make them a present of 
my labours, provided I am in- 
demnified from loss. As the work 
is now out of print, I should re- 
commend the revival of it in an 
abridged form, so as to preserve 
all the facts, and to bring the 
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whole, with the additional matter, 
within the compass of two vo- 
lumes. This might be effected by 
shortening the lives, in many of 
which there is necessarily a same- 
ness, and by such other curtail- 
ments, as a more matured judg- 
ment would suggest. The work 
had the disadvantage of being 
written sheet by sheet for the 
press, and therefore became more 
diffuse than was contemplated. I 
was long wavering in my own 
mind upon the form it should 
assume, and now feel convinced, 
that the abbreviated method is the 
best adapted for a local history, 
which should be a book of refer- 
ence rather than a manual of bio- 
graphy. Should this hint receive 
the necessary countenance, I shall 
not be backward in contributing 
my share to the undertaking. 
‘Allow me to add, that upon this 
scale, it might be easily continued 
through all the Counties of Eng- 
land, 

As a local history is incom- 
patible with an extended bio- 
graphy, it has occurred to me, 
that the lives of the leading divines 
amongst the Dissenters, during 
the last century, would form most 
properly a work by itself, and, as 
a continuation of govog | is still 
a desideratum in our literature, 
It should be confined chiefly, I 
think, to those who have distin- 
guished themselves by their writ- 
ings, and a chronological arrange- 
ment seems the most preferable. 
Such a work, if executed with 
candour and judgment, would be 
acceptable to Churchmen as well 
as Dissenters; and it would serve 
to destroy the fallacy, that with 
two or three exceptions, the latter 
have produced no writers who 
are entitled to any fame. Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical ey 
would, in some respects furnis 
a model, as it might be desirable 
to retain some written lives in 
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their original form, with such 
notes as may appear necessary ; 
but some would require to be 
re-written, and others compiled 
altogether. I could easily furnish 
you with a list of names suitable 
for such a work, and point out 
the sources from whence the ma- 
terials are to be drawn; but it 
would occupy too large a space. 
The lives of Dissenting Laymen 
are already in hand by an intelli- 
gent friend, who possesses the 
requisite information, and will, 
I doubt not, do justice to the un- 
dertaking. Should the other work 
be called for, I would either un- 
dertake it myself, or contribute 
my assistance to any one more 
competent to the task. 
here are certain standard 
works, illustrating the history and 
principles of nonconformity, which 
I always to be kept in print, 
and their circulation promoted by 
those who possess an influence 
over the minds of the people. It 
is to be regretted, that these 
should ever be undertaken by 
booksellers as matters of specu- 
lation, and not rather emanate 
from the body of Dissenters, re- 
presented by a Committee, who 
would appoint a competent editor 
to ensure their correctness. Of 
this, the Curators of the Clarendon 
ress afford a noble example. 
hat which would be difficult, and 
perhaps ruinous to one, would be 
easy and innocuous to many. A 
federate union amongst the Dis- 
senters would accomplish this and 
many other useful purposes. 

In conclusion, I would observe, 
that an article in one of your for- 
mer numbers, containing a list of 
funeral sermons, has not escaped 
my notice; and I could furnish 

ou with a catalogue of many 
Ccadeed such in my own posses- 
sion, if it were worth printing. 
They are, indeed, very often the 
only materials for biography ; and 
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a place of easy access for a com- 
plete collection of them, together 
with other documents, both printed 
and manuscript, relating to the 
Dissenters, would be very desir- 
able. If the Red Cross Street 
ae cannot be thrown open to 
the Three Denominations, so as 
to become common property, a 
new foundation would not be diffi- 
cult to the united resources of the 
Dissenters ; but without some ge- 
neral compact that would draw a 
line of demarcation, and concen- 
trate their scattered forces, I do 
not see that the efforts of a few 
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individuals could be of sufficient 
magnitude to produce permanent 
advantage. 

In reply to one of your corre- 
spondents, who inquires after the 
funeral sermon for Mr. Moth, I 
would observe, that there is such 
a one in existence, preached at 
Basingstoke, by a Mr. Davidson ; 
but it affords no materials for 
biography beyond what has been 
extracted by Erasmus Middleton, 
in his Biographia Evangelica. 

Ww. 


Burnet House, Bath, 
Feb. 12, 1830. 





HINTS RELATING TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF PSALMODY. 


To the Editors —YoOuR corre- 
spondent W.T. may well complain 
of the trash which is often palmed 
upon the public, under the title of 
original psalmody; but he does 
not seem to be aware, that the 
evil of which he complains, results 
from the plan which he recom- 
mends—the general use of a canto 
Sermo, or leading melody. With 
most of our congregations, melody 
is every thing—harmony nothing ; 
and, therefore, melodies the most 
absurd and ridiculous, pass for 
charming music. 

I have long been endeavouring 
to reform the abuses of psalmody ; 
but after all my efforts, 1 am per- 
suaded that no satisfactory im- 
provement will be made, until music 
is studied from motives purely reli- 
gious. That knowledge of nota- 
tion, which would enable any per- 
son to sing at first sight, and to 
poe « that part which is best adapted 
to his voice, is so easily acquired, 
that those who refuse to attain it, 
have little reason to complain, 
although they should occasionally 
be doomed to silence. 

If all who value the public ser- 
vice of God, would learn music, 


and confine themselves to those 
parts which are best adapted to 
their voices, harmony would be 
felt to be of greater importance 
than melody, and the trumpery airs, 
which are now considered won- 
derfully fine, would be banished 


for ever. 
Lymington. D. E. Foro. 


To the Editors.—The following 
extract from ‘* The Constitution 
and Associate Statutes of the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Andover,” 
(United States,) printed at that 
place in 1817, will qtihie be ac- 
ceptable to the readers of the Con- 
gregational Magazine. It bears 
a striking resemblance to some of 
the remarks which occur in the 
interestin paper contained in your 
number for February, on ‘ The 
Reformation of Psalmody,” and 
may furnish an useful hint to the 
conductors and inmates of our own 
Theological Colleges, the improve- 
ment of which in all respects, I am 
anxiously desirous, by any means 
to promote, J. W. 
ighbury Place. 

** Sacred Music, and especially 

Psalmody, being an important part 
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of ‘public, social worship; and as 
it is proper for those who are to 
preside in the assemblies of God’s 
people, to possess themselves so 
much skill and taste in this sub- 
lime art, as at least to distinguish 
between those solemn movements, 
which are congenial to pious minds, 
and those unhallowed, trifling, 
medley pieces, which chill devo- 
tion; it is expected that serious 
attention will be paid to the cul- 
ture of a true taste for genuine 
church music in this seminary ; and 
that all students therein who have 
tolerable voices, will be duly in- 
structed in the theory and practice 
of this celestial art; and whenever 
it shall be in the power of either of 
the said professors, it shall accord- 
ingly be his duty to afford this 
necessary instruction; and when- 
ever this shall not be the case, it is 
expected, that an instructor will 
be procured for this purpose.” 

p. S. Since my communication 
in reference to Nonconformist 
biography, inserted in your number 
for February, was written, I have 
ascertained that there is in print a 
Sermon on the death of Rev. 
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William Moth, though it does not 
appear to have been published by 
the author in a separate form. It 
is the last in a collection of “ Ser- 
mons on Several Occasions. By 
the late Rev. Mr. John Hill, Mi- 
nister of the Gospel in London ;” 
which first appeared in 1748, and 
has been several times reprinted. 
Of this well known and deservedly 
popular volume of truly evan- 
gelical sermons, a copy & long 
been in my possession; but the fact 
of its containing this Funeral Ser- 
mon, had escaped my recollection 
when I expressed the opinion 
stated in the postscript to that 
communication. From a com- 
parison of the meagre and scanty 
account which it supplies, with the 
brief notice given in the fourth 
volume of Middleton’s Biographia 
Evangelica, it evidently appears 
that the latter was derived from 
the former, of which, indeed, it 
is a mere transcript, with slight 
verbal alterations and a few omis- 
sions. The only additional fact, 
concerning Mr. Moth, which is to 
be obtained from the sermon, is, 
that ‘* he died young.” 





QUERIES CONCERNING 


To the Editors. —I GREATLY 
esteem your valuable Magazine as 
intended and calculated to promote 
the great interests of the church of 
Christ. In the United States of 
America, the Congregationalists, 
in common with other denomina- 
tions, have their County or District 
Associations of Ministers, who as- 
semble periodically to promote the 
important objects of their union. 
On these occasions, among other 
business brought before them, the 
various perplexities and grievances 
of ministers and churches are 
mostly presented by the parties 
themselves, who earnestly solicit 
their advice; and this advice, I 


DISPUTES IN CHURCHES. 


am informed, is almost invariably 
acted upon by the persons who 
seek it. As founded on these 
— but interesting facts, I beg 
eave to propose for insertion in 
pa useful Magazine, the fol- 
owing Queries, hoping that some 
of your learned correspondents 
will direct their attention to the 
important subject, which may be 
productive of signal benefit to the 
church of God, and will be very 
a esteemed by a decided 
riend and constant reader of your 
Magazine. 

1. If the Congregational Mi- 
nisters and Churches in this coun- 
try, when placed in difficulties as 





stated above, were to seek the 
advice of County or District As- 
sociations, would the practice, in 
any degree, infringe the principles 
of religious liberty ? 

2. If, by such proceeding, there 
would be no injury to their li- 
berty, why have the Ministers and 
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Churches in Britain so rarely 
adopted this practice ? 

3. What would be the probable 
advantages to Ministers and 
Churches of soliciting and observ- 
ing, in all their difficulties, the 
advice of such associated bodies ? 

Tutbury. B. B. 





POETRY. 





HYMNS APPLICABLE TO THE ADMISSION OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 


To the Editors.—In your December Number you remark, that itis matter of sur- 
prise and regret, that among the number of hymns written, so few are applicable to 
the occasion of admitting Members to Church Communion. I propose, should you 
think them worth your acceptance, to send you a series of these in monthly por- 
tions, and I should feel extremely happy, if in any case they supplied the deficiency, 


until some abler writer performs the service. 


Homerton, 


I am, yours, 
James EpMESTON. 


No. I. 


Now! Now! Descend Eternal Flame ! 
Shine on thy servant from above, 
Who here desires to write his name, 
A Follower of the God of Love. 


Accept his service, Thine the praise, 


And to Thy glory may it be ; 


Thou (merciful and kind thy ways) 


Givest the offering offer’d Thee ! 


No. II. 


Wetcome! brother, enter in, 
Welcome! to the Saviour home ; 

From a desert world of sin, 
Welcome ! not again to roam. 


Now beneath this covert plac’d, 
Come, receive a shelter here ; 

By the Saviour’s presence grac’d, 
Where the Saviour’s self is near. 


Lear the song and all oo 

very golden pomp and bait, 

Come, and share with us, the heirs 
Of a brighter, better state. 


One in heart, and one in hand, 
One for all, and all for one ; 

Love shines through this Christian band, 
Kindled from the heavenly sun. 


Saviour, now accept the heart, 


Offer’d 


adly at thy shrine ; 


Peace, and faith, and joy impart. 
May this circle all be thine. ” 





AN INFANT’S LAST SLEEP. 


Go to thy sleep, my child, 
Go to thy dreamless bed ; 
Gentle and andefiled, 
With blessings on thy head. 


Fresh roses in thy hand, 


Buds on thy laid. 
Haste from is feertat tand, 
Where flowers so quickly fade. 


Before thy heart hath learned, 
In waywardness to stray, 
Before thy feet have turned 
The dark and downward way. 


Ere sin hath seared thy breast, 
4 gine | woke od tear, 

ise, and possess thy rest 
In yon celestial sphere. y 
Because thy smile was fair, 
Thy lip eye so bright, 


Because thy cradle care, 
Was such a fond delight, 


Shall love, wv bmg embrace, 
Thy outspread wing detain ? 
No—Angel seek ope. 
Amid the Cherub train. 
New York Observer. 
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The History of the Jews. Three Pocket 


Volumes. 15s. Murray. 
A Jew! ’tis a word of ominous 
import every where—designating 
the extremes of selfishness and 
patriotism—of pride and meanness 
—standing asa synonyme for some- 
thing venerable and yet despica- 
ble—a unien of profaneness bor- 
dering upon infidelity, with a re- 
ligiosity the most scrupulous and 
inflexible. Every man competent 
to pronounce aa opinion upon the 
subject must admit, that they are 
the most wonderful people under 
the sun, Whether they are con- 
templated nationally or individual- 
ly, in their past history, their present 
condition, or their future prospects, 
they present many subjects of 
ddareillcns interest to every re- 
flecting mind. Here the historian, 
the philosopher, and the antiquary 
may alike find matter for the most 
profound researches; while poets, 
statesmen, and divines, may grate- 
fully sit at the feet of esa 
sages, legislators, and prophets, 
Their history is the most interest- 
ing of any nation, Greece and 
Rome not excepted. It runs into 
the remotest antiquity, is character- 
ized by the strictest verity, and par- 
takes of the most romantic adven- 
ture. ‘The Jews possess poetry of 
the very first order, and a theory 
of religion the most sublime and 
elevated, the origination of which, 
in a semi-barbarous age, an 
amidst universal idolatry, defies 
philosophic exposition. They pre- 
sent the singular phenomenon of 
having maintained inviolate the 
pure theism of their religion from 
the days of their founder, in de- 
fiance of innumerable attempts 
to break it down, and mingle 
with it the gross elements, or 
the more ensnaring refinements 
of Gentilg superstition. They have 
N. S. NO. G4, 


passed through the greatest vi- 
cissitudes of fortune without 
changing their religion; and what- 
ever have been the circumstances 
of their own land, or their cir- 
cumstances in other lands, they 
have maintained an undeviating, 
though, perhaps, often a blind 
attachment to their sacred institu- 
tions; and it may be doubted whe, 
ther any other religion ever took so 
tenacious a hold of its votaries, and 
has been dishonoured by so few 
apostates! ‘They have suffered all 
manner of national losses, without 
losing a single fraction of their na- 
tionality. From innumerable over- 
throws they have arisen with a phe- 
nix-like vitality, unassailable by all 
the powers of destruction, The 

have revived and come forth wi 

the freshness of youth fromthe grave 
in which their enemies had deemed 
them totally and for ever buried. 
They have been vanquished, im- 
poverished, and dispersed; but 
have continued distinct from all 
other people, and as firmly united 
as if they had remained in their 
original seat, and retained their. 
national greatness. An. invisible 
wall, impervious to all assaults, 
and more impreguable than that 
of China, bas kept them as div- 
tinct from the other tribes of man- 
kind, as though they had been 
marked by some indelible feature, 
or cut off from all intercommunity 


d_ by impassable barriers. 


Singular as the statement may 
seem, yet still it is true,—that 
notwithstanding this strong line. 
of demarcation, this wall of sepa- 
ration from all. other nations, 
they may be said to have exerted 
a most powerful and commanding 
inflaence upon the condition an 
the destinies of the world—an in- 
fluence greater and more import. 
ant than that — has come 

2 
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down to us from Grecian literature, 
or Roman civilization. Their na- 
tion was the cradle, their founder 
and their prophets, the harbingers 
and heralds of that sublime system 
of theology and morals, which will 
alone effectually meliorate the 
condition of all nations ; and which 
is rapidly advancing to the univer- 
sality designated by the emphatic 
benediction pronounced on the 
father of the pee aa nations 
shall be blessed in thee, and shall 
call thy name blessed. 

It may occur to the reader, that 
the Chinese present an instance, 
in many respects, parallel to the 
ease of the Jews. But though 
the Chinese exhibit many excep- 
tions to the ordinary lot of na- 
tions, and many striking peculiari- 
ties of history and character, yet 
they — no features so in- 
scrutable, no facts so inexplicable, 
as do the Jews. The Chinese are 
indeed the only nation who have 
remained distinct for @ period at 
all comparable with the date of 
the Jews, But then they have 
retained one strong seat of em- 
pire, upon which no material in- 

could ever be made; and, 

after all, they are rather a strong 
confederation of distinct, though 
connatural kingdoms, under a su- 
preme head, than one compact 
and homogeneous empire. But 
the Jews have always been a com- 
tively smal} nation ; and, while 
ocally established, possessing but 
an inconsiderable territory, and 
that in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the mightiest empires that 
have ever flourished, among whom 
the religion and polity of the Jews 
excited a constant spirit of ran- 
ecorous hostility, The Chinese were 
always idolaters, Their religion 
never cast a frown of deadly hate, 
nor uttered a curse of extermination 
against the superstitions of their 
neighbours. There has been no- 


thing in them to awaken malignant 


verre and arm every proud 
monarch, and every ambitious re- 
public, in the enterprize of their 
overthrow. ‘They have been shut 
up as a garrison within walls, and 
have neither admitted strangers, 
nor intermeddled with the affairs 
of other nations. They have neither 
communicated, nor borrowed im- 
provements; but have maintained 
against themselves a sort of na- 
tional outlawry from the other mem- 
bers of the human family. They 
have imparted no light in morals, 
in philosophy, or in history. They 
have not even told their own tale 
with decency and credibility ; and 
though possessed of unrivalled 
advantages for the cultivation of 
their kind, they have preserved no 
veritable records of high anti- 
quity, and to this day both their 
language and their manners be- 
speak a people but half-way 
emerged from vote 
The Jews, on the other hand, 
have at no period of their history 
been so totally isolated from the 
other nations. They have been 
citizens of the world in all respects 
but their religion, They have been 
distinguished for industry, enter- 
prize, and commerce. While they 
retained a political existence, they 
were always upon a par with the 
surrounding nations in arts, manu- 
factures, and wealth; and in the 
best periods of their history, had 
the start of all their neighbours ; 
and frequently supplied the chief 
states of the East with their prime 
ministers, their treasurers, and gene- 
rals. In war they have been uni- 
formly a nee and courageous 
ople. heir history is full of 
eroism, But it was always a de- 
fensive heroism. They were re- 
strained from conquest and ag- 
gression, or they might, at certain 
eriods, have overrun all the 
ast, The magnanimity of Greece, 
and the military valour of Rome, 
have both been surpassed in the 
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history of this extraordinary peo- 
ple. But, unfortunately for their 
fame, they have had no litera- 
ture distinct from their religion, 
and no annalists but their in- 
spired prophets and legislators. 

here was no scope for the exer- 
cise of human genius, either in 
religion, legislation, or foreign 

olitics, And yet they have been, 
in the main, a flourishing and 
happy people. Skilful in all arts, 
abounding in national wealth, 
and rather giving than borrowing, 
they have been envied, besieged, 
enslaved, by all the great mo- 
narchies of the East, and re- 
publics of the West, which have 
successively risen into existence ; 
and yet they have survived all 
these monarchies and republics. 
Their land has been a prize, and 
a rich one, for all the royal or 
military adventurers who have had 
eg to grasp it; and yet none 

ave been able to keep it. The 
Jews have been exiled, proscribed, 
and disfranchised; but no one 
else has been domiciliated in their 
land. It is still felt to be alienated 
property. They have been hated, 
plundered, and massacred whole- 
sale by every great nation of Asia 
and Europe, and yet they have 
suffered scarcely any numerical 
alteration. The soil of every civi- 
lized kingdom of the world, for 
more than two thousand years, 
has been defiled with their blood. 
Their own land has been drenched 
with it again and again, and yet 
they survive. They have even 
hated and destroyed each other— 
the most efficient of all causes of 
national destruction. Their ani- 
mosities among themselves have 
been greater, and more malignant, 
than any they have had to sustain 
from their foes; and yet they con- 
tinue to this day, perhaps nearly 
as numerous as at any period 
of their history. No inroad is 
made upon their national and an. 


cestral feeling. No symptoms ap- 
pear of their mingling or melting 
away among the nations, and be- 
coming eventually absorbed, as 
has been the case with all other 
dispersed tribes. They betray no 
disposition to abandon the reli- 
gion of their forefathers, or desert 
the hope which, for so many 
centuries, has made them a na- 
tion of heroes and of martyrs. 
They have not yet answered the 
purposes for which they were 
constituted a nation. ‘‘Through 
what varieties of untried being,’’ 
they may yet have to pass, who 
can say? Their fate is, doubt- 
less, implicated with that of 
the other nations upon earth, 
and the period for their abjura- 
tion of Moses will, most probably, 
be the signal for the universal 
eri of that religion, which 
was foretold by their great pro- 
genitor, romulgated first in their 
land, and in which their own was 
consummated. Then, as they 
emerged at the divine call from 
the Gentile stock, they will pro- 
bably be mingled with it again, 
when their religion and its charac- 
teristic sign are superseded, and the 
whole earth shall be one family, 
—That they are destined yet to 
act some conspicuous part in refe- 
rence to the moral aspects of hu- 
man affairs, and the triumphs of 
Christianity, there can be no doubt. 
But whether this is to be effected 
by their political restoration, or 
by their conversion to Christianity 
in their scattered state, we will not 
presume to determine. It does 
not appear that they could be 
restored to Palestine while they 
remain unbelievers in Christ—this 
would be the strongest confirma- 
tion of their unbelief, and the most 
formidable impediment to their 
subsequent conversion; and it is 
less likely that they should be 
restored after their conversion, 
because it could then answer 
2p2 
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no important end in reference either 
to themselves or other nations ; 
they would instantly become na- 
turalized in the various lands 
of their nativity, and their testi- 
mony to the truth of Christianity 
would be a thousand-fold more 
efficient in their dispersion than in 
their return to Judea, But we 
are now verging upon the theology 
of our subject, which we cannot 
at present pursue, We revert to 
the subject of this article. 

Tt is not a little remarkable that 
our language should contain no 
native work of any extent or value 
upon Jewish history, before the 
appearance of the one before us. 
It says little for the state of our 
literature, that no skilful pen 
should have treated the whole sub- 
ject. Launcelot Addison’s work 
is learned, sensible, and liberal, 
bat it is brief, and relates exclu- 
sively to the existing state of the 
Jews, and that chiefly in Barbary. 

Of Mr. Milman’s work, now 
before us, we feel constrained to 
offer a qualified opinion—yet an 
opinion, we must say, not so vio- 
lently condemnatory as some of 
our contemporaries have pro- 
nounced. e plain statement of 
the case, we apprebend, is this :— 
the author is evidently a dis- 
ciple of the modern German 
school of theology, and this has 
led him occasionally into efforts 
to modify the miraculous narra- 
tives of the Old Testament into 
natural occurrences or possible 
coincidences. He endeavours to 
shelter himself, in a Preface to the 
third volume, under the authority 
of Tillotson, Secker, and War- 
burton. As to the latter of these 
ames, it is indeed, he may think, 
a brazen wegis; and so it is, for the 
author of the hg senator had 
impudence enough for any thing— 
but we had peed that es 
divine or historian in these days 
would have had imprudence enough 
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to follow him. As to Secker and 
Tillotson, Mr. Milman is surely 
quite mistaken in thinking, that 
they would have sanctioned the 
school in which he has studied. 
The authority of ‘the present 
eminently learned Bishop of Lon- 
don,” is also pleaded by the au- 
thor, in vindication of the lax 
mode of understanding the Jewish 
records, But we see nothing in 
the citation he has given that can 
be fairly construed into an ap- 
proval of the method which the 
German philosophers are pursuing, 
of abstracting as far as possible 
the air of miracle from Old Testa- 
ment narratives, and of resolving 
not a few things into tradition and 
hearsay. Upon the principle of 
these interpreters, inspiration is 
excluded altogether, and the re- 
cords of the Jews dwindle into 
mere common documents of his- 
tory. There may be errors of 
transcription, mutilations and dis- 
locations of the Hebrew writings, | 
but these would never sanction the 
principles of interpretation laid 
down by the German schools, 
They are fundamentally at variance 
even with the exercise of a divine 
superintendance over the Jewish 
legislator—to say nothing of ple- 
nary inspiration. The “ more ra- 
tional latitude of ition,” for 
which the author pleads, may indeed 
remove difficulties and objections, 
and its feasible object is to make 
infidels believers ; but then the rub 
is, it first makes believers infidels, 

Though we thus offer our opi- 
nion on the objectionable mode 
of treating Old Testament his- 
tory, which Mr, M, has adopt- 
ed, yet we must be allowed to 
say, in all other respects, the 
work is one of great excellence, 
of respectable learning, and of 
chaste execution. It presents a 
succinct, a pleasing, and a com- 
prehensive outline of the whole 
stream of Hebrew history, It is 
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indeed scarcely fit for the Family 
Library, being calculated to in- 
spire young minds with a scepti- 
cism as to the strict veracity of 
the sacred history ; but it is indis- 
pensable to the library of every 
theologian, and is a very valuable 
accession to our liturature. 

It is not easy to make extracts 
which can be advantageously read, 
and yet it is necessary to offer the 
reader some specimen of the au- 
thor’s style and manner. We had 
fixed our choice upon the whole 
narrative of the siege of Jotapata, 
by Vespasian ; but, on reperusing 
it, we find it is too long, and we 
can only insert some portions. 


 Jotapata stood on the summit of a 
lofty hill, on three sides rising abruptly 
from the deep and i ie ravines 
which surround it. Looking down from 
the summit of the walls the eye could 
not discover the bottom of these frightful 
chasms. It was so embosomed in loft 
mountains that it could not be seen till it 
was actually approached. It could only 
be entered on the north ; where the end 
of the ridge more gradually down ; 
on this declivity the city was built; and 
Josephus had fortified this part with a 
very strong wall. Vespasian called a 
council of war. It was determined to 
raise an embankment (agger) against the 
most practicable part of the wall. The 
whole army was sent out to provide ma- 
terials. e neighbouring mountains 
furnished vast quantities of stone and 
timber. In order to cover themselves 
from the javelins and arrows of the gar- 
rison, assailants stretched a kind of 
roof, made with wattles of wicker work, 
over their palisades; under this pent- 
house they laboured securely at their 
embankment. They worked in three di- 
visions, one bringing earth, the others 
stone, or wood. e Jews were not idle, 


they hurled down immense stones and 


although they did not do much 
amage, came thundering d 
their heads with a ng noise, and 
caused some interruption to their labours. 
ef’ brought out his military 
engines, of which he had 160, in order to 
Sain Sen chads team 0 de 
8 ts. e its began to dis- 
Dance thcls bidon Tarelian Ye. balioens 
heaved huge stones of enormous weight ; 
and balls of fire and blazing arrows fell 
in showers. The Arab archers, the ja- 


every kind of missile upon the workmen, 
which, 
d own over 
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velin men, and the ers, at the same. 
time, plied their te weapons, so 
that a considerable space of the wall was 
entirely cleared: not a man dared ap- 
proach the battlements. But the Jews, 
who could not from above, began to 
attack from below. They stole out in 
small bands, like robbers, came secretly 
on the workmen, pulled down their 
breastworks, and struck at them as they 
stood naked and without their armour, 
which they had pulled off to work with 
greater activity. If the besiegers fled, 
they instantly demolished the embank- 
ment, and set firé to the timbers and the 
wattles. Vespasian, perceiving that the 
lonenes oes, ona different breast- 
works, uuder which the separate parties 
were labouring, facilitated the vrtnek, 
onnqnen one . be omnes all round, 
and, unitin | the wor parties, 
effectually Sennpied these tenains 
attacks, 

“The garrison at length beheld this 
vast embankment completed; it almost 
reached to the height of their battle- 
ments; it stood towering right opposite 
to them, as if another city had arisen 
beside their own, and from the 


heights of their ve walls y 
were to join in deadly conflict for the 
mastery. Josephus hastily summoned 


his workmen, and gave orders that the 
city walls should be raised to a much 
cated at van nnentiieete iomeoe 
sen t it was e, as as 
the wall was thus commanded by the 
enemy, to carry on their labour. Jose- 
phus was not ed; he ordered tall 
staan to be. diven.40.Sn0.tep 22 the 
wall, upon which he suspended hides of 
oxen newly killed. On this yielding 
curtain the stones fell dead; the other 
missiles glided off without damage; and 
even the fire-darts were quenched b 

the moisture. Under this covering his 
men worked night and day till . 
raised the twenty cubits, thirty- 
five-feet. He likewise built a great 
number of towers on the wall, and sure 


rounded the whole with a st battle- 
ment. The Romans, who t them- 
selves already masters of the city, were 


not a little discouraged, and were asto- 
nished at the skill and enterprize of the 
defenders ; but Vespasian was only the 
more enraged at the of the 
garrison, and the subtlety of the com- 
mander. For the defenders become con- 
fident in the strength of their bulwarks, 
began to renew their former sallies ; 
they fought in small reg a | the 
courage of regular troops the 
tricks and cunning of robbers. Some- 
times they crept out and carried off what- 
ever they coyld lay their hands on; 
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sometimes, unperceived, set fire to the 
works, At length, Vespasian determined 
to tarn the siege into a blockade; and, 
as he could not take the city by assault, 
to reduce it by famine. For, in a short 
time, the would either desire to 
capitulate, or if they were still obstinate 
in their resistance, would perish from 
want ; at all events, if it was necessary 
to renew the attack, their men would be 
enfeebled by privation and suffering. 
Accordingly, he kept his troops in their 
quarters, and contented himself with 
strictly blockading every avenue to the 
ci 


The besi were very well sup- 
plied with grain, and every other neces- 
sary excepting salt; but there was great 
want of water. There was no spring in 
the city ; the inhabitants were obliged to 
be content with rain water. But during 
the summer it rarely if ever rains in that 
region, and as the summer was the time 
of the siege, they began to be dreadfully 
dispirited ; and to look forward in hor- 
rible apprehension to the time when 
their supply would entirely fail. Jose- 
phus commanded the water which re- 
mained to be rigidly measured out. 
This scanty doling out of that necessary 
refreshment to men parched with fatigue, 
and many of them feverish with wounds, 
seemed worse even than absolute priva- 
tion; the sense of want seemed to aggra- 
vate their thirst; and many began to 
faint, as if already at the worst ex- 
tremity of drought. The Romans saw 
what was going on within the walls ; and, 
as the inhabitants crept along with their 
pitchers to a wae spot to receive 
their daily mt of water, = 
pointed their engines at them, and struc 
them down as they . 

“ But the fertile mind of Josephus 
had not exhausted its store of schemes : 
he ordered a great number of his men 
to steep their clothes in water and hang 
them up from the battlements, till the 
wall ran down with the dripping mois- 
ture. The Romans were confounded ; 
for men who could waste so much water 
out of mere wantonness, could not possi- 
bly be in the wretched state of privation 
they bape Pas oy Vespasian, weary of 
thus ng a city so amply su 
plied, returned to the assault, the e 
of attack to which the Jews wished to 
drive him. For in their state it was 
better to perish at once by the sword, 


than by thirst and famine ”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 280-293. 

“The Roman general found that he 
was, as it were, besieged in his turn; 
and as the embankment had now reached 
close to the wall, he ordered the batter- 
ing rant to be advanced, This was the 
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most formidable of all the besieging 
artillery, used in ancient warfare. It 
was an immense beam, headed with iron, 
in the shape of a ram’s head, from whence 
it took its name ; it was suspended by 
pon another — ey was 
su strong posts; it was 
drawn Reak by a great number of men, 
and then driven forward with so tre- 
mendous a recoil, that tower or wall 
could scarcely ever resist the shock, 
and the Romans were to see 
the bulwarks of the strongest cities 


crumble as it were to dust, the instant 
they could bring that irresistible ma- 
chine to work. the heavy ram slowl 


advanced towards the walls, covered wi 

a penthouse of wattles and hides, both 
for the protection of the engine and of 
the men who were to work it, the cata- 
pults and other engines, with the archers 
and slingers, were commanded to play 
with increasing activity, to sweep the 
walls, and distract the besieged. The 
battlements were entirely cleared of the 
defenders, who lay crouching below, not 
knowing what was about to happen. At 
the first blow of the ram the wall shook 
as with an earthquake, and a wild cry 
rose from the besieged, as if the city 
were already taken. 

* The engine went on battering at the 
same place, shock after shock : the wall 
already began to totter and crumble, 
when Josephus thought of a new expe- 
dient. He ordered a number of sacks 
to be filled with straw, and let down by 
ropes from the walls, to catch the hard 
blows of the ram, wherever it might 
strike. The Romans were perplexed 
for their blows fell dead on this soft and 
yielding substance: and in their turn 
they fastened the blades of scythes on 
long poles and cut asunder the ropes 
which held the sacks. Then the engine 
again begem, without interruption, its 
work, when behold the Jews suddenly 
broke forth in three parties. They bore 
in their hands all the lighted combusti- 
bles they could find, they swept every 
thing before them, and set fire to the 
engines, the wattles and the pallisadoes 
of the besiegers. The Romans, con- 
founded with this unexpected daring, 
and blinded by the fire and smoke driy- 
ing in their faces, made less courageous 
defence than usual. The timbers of the 
embankment were all dry, a great quan- 
tity of bitumen, pitch, and even sulphur 
had been used as cement. The confla- 
gration spread with the greatest rapidity, 
and thus one hour destroyed the labours 
of man = 

“The daring exploit of one man 
among the Jews, met with universal 
admiration ; he was a Galilean of Saab, 
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named Eleazar, the son of Samaes. With 
an immense stone from the wall, he took 
such a steady aim, that he struck off the 
iron head of the battering ram; he then 
leaped down from the wall, secured his 
prize, and was bearing it back to the 
city. He was unarmed, and all the darts 
and arrows of the enemy were dis- 
charged at him. He was transfixed by 
five arrows ; still however he pressed on, 
regained the walls, stood boldly up dis- 
playing his trophy, in the sight of all— 
and then, still clinging to it with convul- 
sive hands, fell down and expired. T'wo 
other Galileans, Netiras and Philip of 
Ruma, greatly distinguished themselves, 
breaking through the ranks of the tenth 
legion, and driving in all who opposed 
them. 

“ Josephus and the rest followed this 
heroic example, and all the engines and 
the breast-work of the fifth and of the 
tenth legions which were driven in, were 
entirely consumed. Others followed the 
first rank of the assailants, and heaped 
the earth over what was destroyed, as 
fast as they could.”--Vol.ii. pp. 295-297, 


“While this was going on, the idle 
multitude, with the women and children, 
saw the city still surrounded by, triple 
lines, for the Romans did not withdraw 
any part of their guards for the ap- 
proaching conflict—the appalling force 
standing with their drawn swords before 
the breach—the whole mountain gleam- 
ing with the lances of the cavalry, an‘ 
the Arabian archers with their bows 
already levelled --they were seized with 
universal consternation; one shrill and 
agonizing shrick ran through the whole 
city, as if the horrors of the capture were 
not only dreaded, but actually begun. 
Josephus, lest they should dispirit his 
men, ordered all the women to be locked 
up in the houses, and threatened the 
rest with exemplary punishment if the 
raised any disturbance. He then rom 
his post in the breach. At once the 
trumpets of the legions sounded, and 
the whole Roman host raised one terrific 
shout. At that instant the sun was 
darkened with the clouds of arrows. 
The Jews closed their ears to the noise, 
and, shrouded under their bucklers, 
avoided the arrows. The moment that 
the mounting engines were fixed, the 
Jews were upon them before the assail- 
ants, fighting hand to hand with the 
most resolute courage ; till at length the 
Romans, who could continually pour new 
troops upon them, while the ed 
had none to supply their place n 
weary, formed a solid phalanx, and 
moving op as one man, drove back the 
Galileans, and were already within the 
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walls. Still Josephus had a last expe- 
dient. He had pre an immense 
quantity of boilin , and, at a signal, 
this was poured down, vessels and all, 
which burst with the heat, u the 
ascending phalanx. The ranks were 
broken, and the men rolled down, writh- 
ing with agony ; for the boiling oil, which 
kindles easily and cools slowly, trickled 
within their armour. They had not time 
to tear off their breastplates and bucklers 
before it had penetrated to the skin; 
but they leaped about and writhed with 
anguish, or plunged headlong from the 
bridges; or, if they attempted to fly, 
were pierced through their backs, the 
only part which was without defensive 
armour. Yet the steady courage of the 
Romans was not thus to be repelled. 
However. those behind might pity their 
suffering companions, they still pressed 
forward, and sternly rebuked them for 
standing in their way, and for impeding 
braver men in the performance of their 
daty. But the Jews had still another 
stratagem. They poured boiled fenu- 
greek, a kind of herb, upon the planks, 
on which the enemy were mounting the 
breach, and made them so slippery, that 
no one could gain a firm footing, either 
to ascend or retreat. Some fell on their 
faces, and were trampled down by those 
who followed; others rolled 
the embankment. 
them as they yp ms grovelled ; or, the 
close combat being thus interrupted 
discharged their javelins, and hea 
darts and stones upon them. At length, 
about the evening, the general 
his worsted men, with considerable loss 
in killed and wounded. Those of Jota- 
pata lost six killed, and three hundred 
wounded. Tay a 

** Vespasi ou! troops rather 
exasperated than disheartened by this 
obstinate resistance ; but yet it was ne- 
cessary to proceed by more slow and 
cautious approaches. He gave orders 
that the embankment be raised 
ae ‘. and _ pon ‘inded 
should uilt upon it, y 
with iron, both that the weight might 
make them more firm, and to secure 
them against fire. In these he placed 
his javelin-men, his slingers, and archers, 
and the lighter engines for the 
of missiles. These, being 
the height and the breast-works of 
towers, might take deliberate aim at all 
who 


that they could not shift and avoid them. 
They could have no reve 
these invisible foes; for 

rows could not reach to the height of the 








towers; and the towers, being solid and 
compact with iron, could not be set on 
fire. All they could do was to abandon 
their walls, a rao we party ap- 
proached, make a rapid a esperate 
sally to beat them off Thas their own 
loss was eee of the Ro- 
mans very slight. jowever, the 
kept up a manfal ¢ e, a psc 


stantly = the enemy from the 
walls.”-- Vol. ii. pp. 300—303, 


“ And now the end of J ta drew 
near. For forty-seven days its gallant 
inhabitants had resisted all the discipline 
and courage of the whole Roman army, 
under most skilful general; they 
had confronted bravery with bravery, 
and stratagem with stratagem. They 
were now worn out with watching, and 
— and wounds, and thirst. Their 
ranks were dreadfully thinned, and the 
over-wearied survivors had to fight all 
day and watch all night. A deserter 
ne amet teeneames a Ves 
and gave intelligence of the en 
state of the garrison, urging him to make 
an assault at the early dawn of morning 
when the sentinels were or to be foun 

on their posts. lan sus- 
the traitor, for nothing had been 
during the siege than the 
Jews to their cause. One 
been 
horrible torments, and, thou 
of his body, stead 
state of the town, 
crucified. Still the 
robability ; and 
at no stratagem 
ry on his powerful 
4 assault. < 
t enveloped the 
appointed hour the 
itep, approached the 
first to mount, with 
a tribune, and a few 
fteenth by 


legion. The 
sentinels, and stole quietly 
the city. 
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ance. The 
charged furiously down from the citadel, 


arrest the arm of ve 


hewing their way thr the multitude, 
who, unable to defend themselves, stum- 
bled, and were crushed in the uneven 
ways ; or were suffocated in the narrow 
lanes, or rolled headlong down the pre- 
cipices. Nothing was to be seen but 
slaughter; nothing heard but the shrieks 
of the dying and the shouts of the con- 
querors. A few of the most hardy had 
gathered round Josephus, and mutually 
exhorted each other to self-destruction. 
As they could not slay the enemy, the 
would not be tamely slain by them. 
great number fell by each other’s hands. 
A few of the guard, who had been at 
first surprised, fled to a tower on the 
northern part of the wall, and made 
some resistance. At length they were 
surrounded, and gave themselves up to 
be quietly butchered. The Romans 
might have boasted that they had taken 
the city without the loss of a man, had 
not a centurion, named Antonius, been 
slain by a stratagem. There were a 
great number of deep caverns under the 
city, in which many took refuge; qne 
of these, being hotly pursued, entreated 
Antonius to reach his hand to him, asa 
pledge of accepting his surrender, as 
well as to help him to clamber out. The 
incautious Roman stretched out his hand, 
the Jew instantly pierced him in the 
groin with a lance, and killed him. 

That day all were put to the sword 
who appeared in the streets or houses; 
the next, the conquerors set themselves 
to search the caverns and underground 
passages, still slaughtering all the men, 
and sparing none but infants and women : 

During the 


1200 captives were taken. 

siege and capture 40,000 men fell. Ves- 

— ve orders that the city should 
raz 


to the ground, and all the de- 
fences burnt. Thus fell Jotapata, on 
the Ist day of Panemus (July).”—Vol. ii. 


The objections we have ven- 
tured to state apply chiefly to the 
first volume, and not to many 
parts of it, The second and third 
volumes, notwithstanding the au- 
thor’s vindication of himself, are 
freer from the errors attributable to 
the first. There is, in fact, scarcely 
any thing objectionable beyond 
the first volume, We should be 


happy to see it altogether purified, 
for in point of composition and 
information the work is masterly. 
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Spirit and Form, as exemplified in - 
"lished Church, in notte the ¥ Writer 
of the Article on Southey’s “ Colloquies 
on the Progress and Prospects of So- 
ciety,” contained in No. LXXXI. of 
the Quarterly Review. 8vo. Westley 
and Davis. 
In no period since the Stuart 
dynasty has there been so great an 
outcry of “ The Church is in 
Danger,” as at the present day. 
Whether this has been occasioned 
by the increase of dissent, by *‘ the 
temper of the times,” or by “a 
spirit of tormenting fear,” we will 
not attempt to determine ; suffice 
it, that an impression pervades the 
whole community, that the period 
has arrived in which it is desirable, 
if not necessary, either, on the one 
hand, so to modify the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of the country, 
as to impart to it greater strength 
and influence than it now pos- 
sesses; or, on the other hand, to 
make such changes in the present 
constitution of the empire, as would 
leave it to its own resources. On 
this subject much has been written 
by clergymen and other members of 
the National Church; the periodi- 
cal and occasional press has teemed 
with articles and pamphlets all 
conceding, to a certain extent, the 
evil, but strangely disagreeing as 
to the remedy. lbs of the sug- 
gestions are evidently dictated by 
an amiable and candid spirit, 
whilst others betray the rancour 
and bitterness of wounded self- 
esteem. The writers of the latter 
class have not forgotten the Pro- 
testaunt Dissenters, but with un- 
sparing hands have loaded them 
with every species of contumely 
and insult. By one party* we have 
been described, as “ the multi- 
farious sects,” that 


‘Rave, recite,and madden thro’ the land;” 


and by another,t as ‘* being free 


* Monthly Magazine for February, 
t Quarterly Review, No. 83. Art 5. 
N. 8. NO, G4, 
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from the shackles of religion,” and 
our congregations, as sO many 
‘* petty republics”—“ unfriendly 
to a monarchical government.” 
We are, however, aware of the 
motives which have produced these 
ungenerous attacks; but if these 
writers suppose, that by such.ca- 
lumnies our cause is injured, or 
the cause of religious monopoly 
maintained, we will frankly in- 
form them, that their mistake is 
equalled only by the impolicy and 
guilt of their wilful libels. 

The review in the Quarterly, 
which originated the pamphlet 
before us, is altogether of a piece 
with the productions to which we 
have referred. It has, however, 
met with a suitable and deserved 
reply, to which we now turp our 
attention. Most of our readers 
know that, Dr. Southey has fur- 
nished to the world a book, en- 
titled ‘“‘ Colloquies on the Pro- 
gress and Prospects of Society,” 
which consists of a series of dia- 
logues between the author and an 
imaginary person, who, for the 
sake of dramatic effect or weighty 
sanction, is dignified with the 
name of Sir Thomas More. With 
that publication, however, we have 
here little to do; but we may be 
allowed to remark, that white it 
contains much that is beautiful 
and instructive, though disfigured 
with much that is illiberal and 
erroneous; we object in toto to 
that mode of controversy, which 
strengthens the views of a writer, 
by attributing sentiments and opi- 
pions to any great man, whether 
“conjured from the vasty deep,” 
or borrowed from real life, of 
which there is not accompanying 
proof that they have been enter- 
tained or expressed by him; it is 
a practice to which a good cause 
need not resort, and for which 
not even the license of a Poet 
Laureat can atone. In the 6lst 
number of the Quarterly Review, 

» _ 
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that work was made the subject 
of an article, which is important, 
not only as it affords a fair exhibi- 
tion of the rancour and bitterness 
to which we have referred; but 
as it is a specimen of the manner in 
which some persons attempt to 
explain the now unquestioned fact 
of the increase of Dissenters. 
The whole article is characterized 
by low invective, unfounded 
assertion, illiberal insinuation, and 
unsound reasoning, and is alike 
distinguished by a want of manly 
feeling and philosophical acumen. 
‘The pamphlet before us appears 
anonymously, but it is evidently 
the work of a superior hand ; it is 
intended as a reply to the review 
contained in the Quarterly, and 
truly a more complete one could 
scarcely have been desired. As 
the writer expresses .it, he has 
‘* met sneers with sneers, insinua- 
tions with exposure, and assump- 
tion, inconsistency and menor 
with the weapons suitable to repel 
them.” 

The author commences by a 
severe castigation of the reviewer 
for his representation, that dissent 
is founded on a mere objection to 
the surplice. 


“ Although you must,” he says, “‘ asa 
etree of education and reading, 
ave been aware, that you did injustice 
to the cause of nonconformity or dissent, 
, representing it to depend on a mere 
fference respecting the use of the sur- 
i, and the colour of a coat, yet you 
ave thought proper so to represent the 
case. What would you think of my 
-ingenuousness, if I were to represent 
that attachment to the church, for which 
I Mats zo credit as being sincere and 
arising from respectable motives, though 
your excessive zeal for it has betrayed 
you into some mistakes in your mode of 
defending it ; what should you think, if 
I were to say that you have a great 
affection for surplices, black gowns, white 
and red hoods, black silk aprons and 


searfs, three-cornered hats, splendid 
mitres, seats and votes among the nobles 
of the land; to say nothing of a little 
money, 
fees, a 


way of tithes, and surplice 
matrimonial fees, and chris- 
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tening fees, and mortuary fees, and 
Easter dues, and ecclésiastical-court fees ; 
—what should you say, if I were to re- 
present these paltry little things, these 
mere ‘incidentals,’ as forming the ground 
or reason of your attachment to the Esta- 


blished Church? I will frankly admit, 
that I should most likely be doing you 
and the respectable members of the esta- 
blishment a great injustice. I should be 
unnecessarily attempting to degrade you, 
while I should be doing a disservice to 
my own cause. I should be abandoning 
the high, and the ‘ vantage’ ground, 
which | ought to take. I should be only 
playing, trifling, with the ‘ great argu- 
ment.’ While I held you to the dust I 
should be rolling at your side. I would 
rather stand up erect, and meet a wor- 
thy and respected foe Why not? It 
used to be so in the days of chivalry, 
which, Burke says, are gone. bi | 
should there not be a nobleness of feel- 
ing in intellectual and moral contests? 
But, perhaps, it is presumptuous in the 
tants, unbeneficed Dissenter, to aspire 
after the distinguished honour of break- 
ing a lance with the regular knights of 
ecclesiastical chivalry. The former have 
not received the accolade. I do not, 
of course, acknowledge in you, or your 
party, a just claim to the same relative 
superiority which my allusion would 
seem to award ; but admitting it for the 
sake of argument, where is the chival- 
rous magnanimity of attacking those with 
whom you will not contend on knightly 
and honourable terms? But reme 

Sir, that in the days of the spear and 
battleaxe, bravery and military skill 
would always create a title for the hum- 
blest man at arms. Roser pro- 
perty, talents, menta ependence, 
pane de virtue,—these now give sufficient 
qualifications to any one, to contend 
even with the grand masters of your 
order.” —pp. 4-- 6, 





This is pleasantly, but smartly 
written; a passage shortly follows 
which evinces a manly and gene- 
rous spirit, strikingly opposed to 
the bigotry of the reviewer. 


* Let Churchmen and Dissenters, in 
their differences, understand each other. 
Let them cheerfully admit, and even 
emulously land, what is excellent and 
res in each. In differing from 

ou, Sir, I admit that I differ partly 
rom the opinions of men, whose names 
I have been taught, by my father and 
mother, to lisp in the accents of infant 
veneration—men who are high in the 
mansions of glory, far away from the 
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pete scene of our strifes, some of the 
lustrious and ‘ noble army of the mar- 
tyrs;’ and yet, I conscientiously and 
consistently differ, And why cannot 
you, and your brother reviewers to 
whom I have referred, have the gene- 
rosity to treat with a little respect, the 
descendants and followers of Owen, 
Baxter, Howe, and Milton, and many 
other glorious puritans, mighty in intel- 
lect, and mightier still in piety; those 
men of immortal name and never-fading 
lory, who were the steady, self-denying 
riends of liberty and religion, when they 
wanted a friend ?”—p. 6. 


In allusion to the unwarranted 
use of the name of Sir Thomas 
More, the following passage occurs, 


“These unearthly apparitions may 
perhaps be seen in our cathedral aisles 
at the dead of night; they may be seen 
to pace the monkish cloisters of Oxford 
and Cambridge. They never approach 
the meeting-house. No; there, under- 
neath its little narrow aisles, and its 
plain unfretted roof, repose the bones 
of the‘ men of whom the world was not 
worthy.” They never thought of the 
| where their dust should rest. 

y thought of the resting home of 
their souls. Some of them had no homes 
on earth, nor a place in which to rest 
their weary heads, nor a refuge from 
the vigilance of devouring persecution, 
except, perbaps, in the caves of the 
ground or the mountain fastnesses. Some 
were not buried in the precincts of their 
humble houses of prayer. Does Mr. 
Southey ever hear, amidst the raving 
winds which howl around his romantic 
dwelling-place, the wailings of the dis- 
turbed spirit of any puritan who made 
the mountain retirement his last home 
and his death bed? Do the bones of any 
ejected ministers, the persecuted vic- 
tims of your church and its monarchical 
and truly apostolical head, Charles IL., 
do any of their bones repose in Mr. 
Southey’s. picturesque county? Does 
he ever tread on their sacred dust? 
We would rot, unless forced, disturb 
their graves, although we love and live 
upon their memories. We will read 
their unanswered and unanswerable 
works, and understand and adopt their 
laureate-defying arguments; but we do 
not like to call them up to the ignoble 
contests of the present day. They 
would reproach us, with looks of wither- 
ing and unutterable scorn, for not dar- 
ing bolilly to fight our own battles our- 
selves,”-- pp. 9, 10. 

After a proper and amusing 


exemplified in an Established Church. 
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reply to the notions of the re- 
viewer, that there is ‘* much in 
the Roman Church that is desira- 
ble and useful;” that it is to be 
regretted, that so many of the 
pious institutions of that church 
were swept away by “ tasteless 
fanaticism ;” that an establish- 
ment is necessary, because of 
‘‘unreason and misrule;” that the 
church ‘ seeks an alliance with 
the state, because she cannot alto- 
gether depend on the reasonable- 
ness of her cause before a tribunal 
which is not altogether reason- 
able ;” that the cause why people 
dissent from the establishment, is 
its ** want of form,” and several 
other equally sapient positions ; 
the outhee ior his Vounth and fifth 
letters, enters into a very grave 
and forcible argument, on the ne- 
cessity of an alliance between 
church and state, in which, how- 
ever, we cannot follow him. He in- 
troduces those remarks by the fol- 
lowing beautiful passage. 


“ Know then, Sir, that I, and all cha- 
ritable dissenters, make a distinction in 
all our reasonings and conduct, between 
the religion in and connected with the 
church, and the religiousness of that 
church, per se, as an establishment. 
Hence many of us approve, with some 
variation, of the scriptural and correct 
doctrines of the church, as explained in 
the articles, taking these in the sense 
which the words of them fairly import, 
and which, we believe, was the intention 
of the honoured men by whom they were 
constructed. We admit, most fully, that 
scriptural correctness in doctrine, and 
especially a sincere and spiritual applica- 
tion of truth to our own souls, is of far 
greater importance than any question 
respecting an establishment or noncon- 
formity. We think that the spirits of 
charchmen and dissenters will mingle, 
without a stain of their struggles on their 
redeemed and purified souls, in the man- 
sions where strife never entered, and 
where the only unity will he that of uni- 
versal, unclouded peace and happiness. 
They will walk together on the unsullied 
pavements of glory. Many of the fathers 
of your church, many of the reformers 
al ¢ martyrs, and many of the monks and 
Roman catholics, and mauy of the pati- 
tans, nonconformists, aud dissenters shall 
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associate and converse together ; and the 
only oblivion of which the glorified in- 
tellect of the celestial inhabitants shall be 
capable, will be the happy oblivion of 
their earthly wrongs. ‘Th’ omnific 
word’ will have said, ‘your discord 
end !’”.—pp. 39, 40. 


Our limits will not permit us 
to enter upon the other qnestions 


at issue; but those who are in- 
terested in the controversy, and 
we trust there is no Dissenter 
who is indifferent to it, will find 
themselves amply repaid by the 
perusal of the pamphlet, to which 
we must now refer them. 
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“The New Scheme of Evangelical 
Religion.” A Serious Enquiry, 
addressed to William Wilberforce, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 52. Baldwin. 


Tue following passage, from Grim- 
shaw’s Life of the Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, is extracted, and severely and 
unjustly animadverted upon in the 
volume before us. ‘*‘ What must I do 
to be sayed?’ cried the gaoler: ‘ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ was 
Paul’s reply. Salvation is wholly of 
faith, from first to last. This is the 
grand discriminating principle be- 
tween true Scriptural, Evangelical 
Religion, and all mere imitations or 
assumptions of that title. Our para- 
dox is that ‘ weakness is strength.’ 
The soul that by faith, through grace, 
is saved without works, obtains an 
inward principle of love, which must 
work, cannot but work, and actually 
does work. The order is thus ; first, 
God loved us; secondly, thence we 
obtain faith to trust him; thirdly, we 
are thus saved ; fourthly, we therefore 
love him who first loved us; fifthly, 
this love produces good thoughts, 
words, and works, as the fruits, not 
the root of our salvation. Thus is 
He, the Author and finisher of our 
faith, and the Author of salvation to 
all them that obey Him. He has 
promised to all, as well as to David, 
to perfect the thing which concerneth 
his people. Whom He loveth, He 
loveth to the end, trust Him, there- 
fore, evermore. Such is the Chris- 
tian’s doctrinal, practical, and expe- 


_ rimental creed.” 


The author of this volume assures 
us, that the propositions contained in 
the foregoing extract, “ are of very 
questionable authority ;” and “ are 


an exaggeration, if not a mis-state- 
ment, of the truth as laid down in 
Scripture, according to any fair and 
candid interpretation of the spirit and 
meaning of the words of the apostles; 
and of the Son of God himself as re- 
corded in the Gospel ;” and moreover, 
that such views of divine truth have 
“‘a tendency to undervalue good 
works, and to turn practical Chris- 
tianity into mysticism; to exalt a 
favoured few above their fellows, and 
to throw others into despondency or 
despair, to foster presumptuous and 
uncharitable judgments, to confuse 
our moral distinctions, by stigmatizing 
as sins, what are only sinful in their 
abuse and excess ; to produce an un- 
social and exclusive system, tearing 
asunder the tenderest ties of family 
and kindred attachments; to turn re- 
ligious zeal into party spirit, to gene- 
rate an impatience of all established 
religious authority,” &c. &c. 

Such are the views entertained by 
this liberal author respecting the doc- 
trines of free and sanctifying grace, 
as believed by the excellent writer of 
the ‘* Dairyman’s Daughter.” 

In perfect keeping with the candid 
interpretation of the ‘* New Scheme 
of Evangelical Religion ;” the desig- 
nation given to the old fashioned 
doctrine of salvation by grace. This 
anonymous scribbler insinuates that 
“the passion” for fame, or ‘* an am- 
bition” to gain a niche in “ the tem- 
ple of jack distinction,” was the 
ruling ——- of Legh Richmond’s 
life. e shall not insult our readers 
by any attempt to refute so base an 
insinuation, it is deserving only of the 
profoundest contempt. 

Twelve pages of this ephemeral and 
illiberal production, are occupied with 
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an attempt to refute ‘‘ the doctrine of 
assurance,” said by the author to be 
maintained in the passage already 
quoted. Of this doctrine he appears 
to have an awful dread, and hence he 
labours most stoutly to disprove its 
truth from the Sacred Scriptures. He 
might have saved himself the trou- 
ble of his logomachy, if he had read 
the passage attentively, for unques- 
tionably no such doctrine is contained 
therein. He is evidently fighting with 
a man of straw, a figment of his own 
brain. His object appears to have 
been to bring Evangelical Religion 
into contempt ; and hence endeavours 
to make his animadversions on the 
sentiments of Mr. Richmond the stalk- 
ing-horse to accomplish his purpose. 





The Scriptures fulfilled: or, the 
Bible the Word of God; in Seven 
Lectures on the Fulfilment of 
Scripture Prophecies, $c. §c. By 
Robert Weaver. Mansfield. 12mo. 
pp. 200. 5s. London. 


Tue elaborate and sntecesting writings 
of Newton, Horsley, Kett, Keith, and 
others, have nearly exhausted the 
subject of fulfilled prophecies, Va- 
riety in the mode and style of discus- 
sion, together with some further inci- 
dental illustratidns from the works of 
recent travellers, is all that can be 
reasonably expected in any new trea- 
tises on these important topics. In 
the volume before us, we find the 
author disclaiming all pretensions to 
originality, and confessing his obli- 
gations to previous writers, and espe- 
cially to Newton and Keith, to whom, 
indeed, he is largely indebted ; but at 
the same time he thinks the subject to 
be sufficiently important, and his own 
style and manner sufficiently varied 
from those of his predecessors, to jus- 
tify his claims ou the attention of the 
public. He has therefore preached 
and published seven discourses on the 
prophecies relating to the Jews, Arabs, 
Egyptians, Edomites, Tyrians, Nine- 
vites, Babylonians ; and also to those 
relating to the Messiah, and the con- 

‘version of the Gentiles, &c. They 
are written in a plain and 2, good 
style; the arguments are well ar- 
ranged and illustrated ; and the infe- 
rences in favour of the truth and 
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inspiration of the Scriptures are briefly 
and forcibly stated. The applications 
of the subjects to the consciences of 
his audience, have been, we think, 
unwisely omitted, as they would, 
without doubt, if pointed and prac- 
tical, have greatly promoted the effli- 
ciency of this work. 





The Chinese Classical Work; com- 
monly called the ‘‘ Four Books ;” 
translated, and illustrated with 
Notes, by the late Riv. David 
Collie, Principal of the Anglo- 
Chinese College. Malacca. Royal 
8vo. 1 vol. Mission House, Austin 
Friars ; or Black, Parbury, Allen, 
&e. 

Tuls translation of the works of Con- 

fucius, the oracle of the Chinese, has 

lately reached this country, and is 
now offered for sale, for the benefit of 
the widow and orphan of the excelleut 
and lamented translator. The work 
contains a full exposition of the senti- 
ments and views of the Chinese, on 
all subjects connected with govern- 
ment and politics, religion and morals. 

Mr. Collie has added a considerable 

number of multifarious and valuable 

notes, illustrative of the text, and has, 
moreover, given brief memoirs of 

Confucius and some of his celebrated 

disciples. We earnestly recommend 

the volume to the attention of all the 
friends of literature and humanity. 





The Morning’s Repast: a Collection 
of Texts, with Meditations and 
Hymns, arranged for daily Use 
and Private Devotion, §c. $e. By 
a Lady, \8mo. 1s. 6d. 


Tue fair authoress informs the reader, 
in her preface, that ‘‘ for private de- 
votion, she has been in the habit of 
using daily, a text, a meditation, and 
a hymn,” and that her only motive in 
submitting this arrangement of text, 
meditations, &c., is ‘*a wish to com- 
municate to those whose spiritual taste 
they may suit, a relish of things 
in the form in which she has herself 
enjoyed them in the closet.” This 
motive will, doubtless, be duly appre- 
ciated by those who desire a ‘‘ morn- 
ing’s spiritual repast,” but who have 
no inclination or leisure to prepare 
one for themselves. 
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Questions and Answers for Young 
People af the Church of England, 
to guard them against its Enemies. 
By a Layman. 2d Edition, with 
Additions. Rivingtons, 12mo. 24 
pages. 


Asa feather will indicate the course 
of the wind with as much certainty 
as a weather-gage, so the lighter pro- 
ductions of a party often serve to 
show the state of feeling which pre- 
vails therein, with as much correctness 
and with greater brevity than the 
more elaborate instruments of regular 
emics. 

With this conviction, we present to 
the notice of our readers a few ex- 
tracts from the manual before us, as 
specimens of the opinions and feelin 
which influential lay members of the 
Church of si ar still think it me 
cessary to teach their “‘ youn ie,” 
and to publish to the world. ee 


“5 Q. If you were to forsake the 
Church, and to become a Dissenter, what 
sin would you commit? 

“ A. The sin of heresy or schism, or 
both, according to the tenets of the sect 
I might join; I should attend meetings, 
listen to and be guided by persons who 
preach, or presume to offer up the 

rs of a congregation, they not hav- 
proper authority to do either. 

“6 Q. But if those persons have a 
groating licence from a magistrate, 
joes not that give them proper autho- 
rit 


? 

uA, No: it only secures them from 

] punishment, to which they are liable 
tit; but no power, merely human, 

can give proper authority to minister in 
holy things : for proper authority can only 
he derived from Christ, through the 
medium of the Apostles, aud their suc- 


cessors, the Bishops 
“7 Q. But is it wrong to attend Sec- 
rene if you attend the Church 
? 


“A. Ves itis, for the Scripture com- 
mands ‘to abstain from all appearance of 
evil;” therefore we must shun commu- 
nion with those who violate the Apostolic 
precept which enforces unity. 

“8 Q. If the life of a Clergyman 
be evil, are his parishioners thereby jus- 
tified in forsaking his min ? 

“ A. Certainly not.” 

“143 Q. Is it right to seek or cultivate 
the society of Sectaries and Romanists, 
they being English persons? 

A. No; because St. Paul commands 
‘to mark those who cause divisions, and 
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to avoid them, endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ;’ 
which peace their divisions disturb, and 
violate the great law of Charity. 

14 Q. Batif any of your own im- 
mediate family join such communions, 
are you to avoid them also? 

“A. No: but I ought to request the 
Minister of their Parish to try to per- 
suade them to return to that pure part 
of the Catholic Church into which they 
were baptised; and he will also warn 
them of the guilt incurred by heresy 
and schism. 

“15 Q. Whatis the difference of these 
crimes ? ; 

“A. Heresy is false doctrine. Schism 
is a needless separation from and rebel- 
tion against, the Church. 

“©16 Q. Who are the elect people of 
God? 

‘A. All who are baptised into Christ’s 
holy Catholic Church; but they may for- 
feit this election by a wicked and impe- 
nitent life. 

“17 Q. What is meant by a Catholic 
or true Church? 

A. Every communion, of which the 
Ministry has been ordained by Bishops ; 
for the consecration of Bishops may be 
traced back to the Apestio®, who re- 
ceived the power to ordain from Christ. 

18 Q. Who is your spiritual Pastor? 

“A. The Bishop of the Diocese in 
which I live. 

“19 Q. Who is your spiritual Master? 

“A. The Minister or Parson of the 
Parish in which I live.” 


“23 Q. How many Orders are there 
in the Ministry of Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church? 

“A. Three; viz. Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons; all other names by which they 
are distinguished are only of honour or 


office,as Archbishop, Archdeacon, Dean, 
Prebendary, &c, 
“96 Q. How long had the Church 


been thus constituted, before the sacred 
penmen began to write the New Testa- 
ment? 

“A. Between twenty and thirty years. 

“97 Q. Have Priests received power 
to absolve you from your sins ? 

“A Yes they have, upon condition that 
I confess them, repent of them, and re- 
solve never to repeat them, and un- 
feignedly believe the Holy Gospel, 

28 é. Are you ever required to make 
a public confession of your sins? 

“A. Yes; in the Church, with the 
rest of the congregation, and the Priest 
thereupon gives the absolution conditional- 
ly; that is, to those present who sin- 
cerely repent and unfeignedly believe 
the Holy Gospel, and to no others. 
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“29 Q. Can a Deacon give the Abso- 
lution ? 

“A. No; that power is delegated by 
our Saviour to Priests alone.” 

**36 Q. How many Charches are there 
in the world? 

“A. One only ; viz the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ ; of which 
all Episcopal communions, whether Ro- 
manist or Protestant, National or Par- 
ticular, are component parts; therefore 
it would be more correct to say the 
Church in such a place, than the Church 
of such a place, but custom has ordered 
it otherwise.” 

«43 Q. Who after these, (the Soci- 
nians,) are the farthest removed from 
the Catholic Church of Christ? 

‘“*A. The Quakers; for they reject 
not only his Ministers, but also the 
= Sacraments ordained by Christ him- 
self ! 

“44 Q. What other Sectaries disgrace 
and annoy the United Church, obscure 
its lustre, and make it an object of con- 
tempt to foreign Papists? 

“A. Presbyterians, Methodists, Ana- 
baptists, and many absurd enthusiasts.” 


Such are some of the anti-social 
and unscriptural sentiments which a 
Baronet of the County of Berks thinks 
it desirable to inculcate for the sup- 
port of the Church “ against her ene- 
mies” and we hesitate not to say, 
that if such doctrines are to be taught, 
and such a spirit to be maintained by 
the members of that church, the sooner 
those ‘‘ enemies” triumph, the better 
it will be for the country, and for the 
cause of truth throughout the empire. 





Leaves from my Shetch Book: Com- 
prising Miscelluneous Pieces, in 
Prose and Verse. By Thomas 
Wallace, Minister of estiheene 
Chapel, Grantham. 18mo. pp. 138. 

“Tne Ladies of Nottingham, Gran- 

tham and Newark,” for whom the 

author has expressed ‘‘a few wishes,”’ 
in doggrel lines, will, no doubt, be 
thankful for ,these Leaves ; which, 
probably, were designed for their re- 
spectivealbums, but by some mischance 

or other, have been transferred into a 

separate volume. 


Twelve Moral Maxims of my Unele 
Newbury. 18mo. pp. 72. 1s. 


TuHese pithy and moral maxims are 
explained, illustrated, and enforced, 
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with great shrewdness, humour, and 
seriousness; and are well deserving 
the attentions of the rising generation, 
especially of the youth in our various 
public and boarding schools. 





Little Jane: a Memoir of Jane E. J. 
Taylor, who died in the tAth year 
her age. By Thomas Lewis, of 
Islington. 8mo. 5&6 pages. Gd. 
Westley and Davis. 

We are happy to introduce this 

pleasing narrative of the Christian 

experience of an intelligent and pious 
child to the notice of our readers, 
as it furnishes a striking illustration 
of the advantages connected with 
pastoral catechetical exercises. We 
scarcely need recommend it, as four 
large editions have been exhausted, 
and a fifth demanded in a few weeks. 





LITERARY INTBLLIGENCE. 


The Causes of Declension in Christian 
Churches; a Discourse delivered at the 
Monthly Meeting, by John Arundel. 1s. 

“The Book of the Priesthood :” an 
Argument in Three Parts. By Thomas 
Stratten. cig o 

Lectures to promote a Re- 
vival of Religion. By John Howard 
poor corm Fa M. ~ — po aie 
published on the ev 
until the series be complete. The First 
and Second are now ready, price 4d. 
each. The whole will be complete in 
Ten or Twelve Lectures. 

Conversations for the Young, on Sub- 
jects tending to illustrate the Nature of 
Religion, and the Truth, H » Doc- 
trines, and bes the Holy 
bed Rev. Richard Watson, Author of 
1 1 Institutes, &c. 

ri) K first of April will be published, 
and continued monthly, price Four 
The Christian Inquirer. The object 
the above work is to full and 
free inquiry on all connected 
with divine revelation, the Holy Serip- 
tures being assumed as the only standard 


of ls 

Argament derived from Miracles, 
in support of the Divine of Chris- 
tianity, illustrated ; being substance 
of a Lecture delivered to the Members 
of the Exeter Tradesmen and Mecha- 
| lle mags on the Evening of 

ary the 1 1830, George 
Payne, LL.D. Resident and al 
Tutor of the Western Academy. 
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THE AMERICAN MONTHLY RECORD. 


EFFORTS TO PROPAGATE POPERY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The following startling information is 
gleaned from various quarters. 

In the city of New York there are now 
three Roman Catholic churches, including 
a cathedral ; in Baltimore there are four, 
including a large and splendid and richly 
endowed cathedral ; in Montreal, U. C. 
a very large cathedral has been recently 
erected, sufficiently capacious to hold 
10,000 persons ; and in Mobile there is a 
similar erection of recent date. I have 
heard of some new and great institution 
at St. Louis, but my information respect- 
ing it, is too vague and indefinite to be 
insisted on. As for new chapels, they are 
too numerous to be here recounted. 

The increase of monastic establish- 
ments is also worthy of notice. Twenty 
years ago there was nothing of the kind 
dreamed of above the 82d degree of 
north latitude ; now there are nunneries 
at Emittsburg, Georgetown, and Bairds- 
town ; besides a Carmelite monastery at 
Port Tobacco. In the monastery of 
visitation at Georgetown, there are sixty 


nuns. 
The city of Baltimore is well known as 
containing much Catholic influence, but 
there are a few facts concerning it which 
are not perhaps so well known. The 
Catholics have the press completely un- 
der their control, so much so, that no 
editor will insert in his paper articles 
hostile to their sentiments, not even ani- 
madversions on their own publications, 
a offered to be paid for at the 
rate of advertisements, under the risk of 
losing his principal patronage. And when 
Blanco White’s evidence against Catho- 
licism was published in this country, the 
booksellers in that city (if not all, as I 
was told, at least a great many) were 
afraid to expose before their doors print- 
ed notices of it, such as they out 
of other works. I have understood that 
the majority of the Catholics in Balti- 
more are Jansenists although there are 
also some Jesuits, Baltimore is the seat 
of an archbishop. 
. Another evidence of increase is the 
multiplication of journals avowedly Ca- 
tholic, when till lately they had not one 
at their command. In Charleston, S. C. 
there is the United States Catholic Mis- 
cellany; in Baltimore there is a monthly 
pamphlet in prospect, to be called the 


Metropolitan; in Boston there is the 
Jesuit ; and the Catholic Press, in Hart- 
ford, Conn. in the midst of a country 
settled by Puritans. 

Another source of accession is emi- 
gration. Crowds of Catholic emigrants 
are continually pouring in from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and dispersing them- 
selves through the country. These are, 
for the most part, Irish labourers, who in 
large numbers find employment on new 
roads and canals, and who have in many 
instances proved a very turbulent popu- 
lation. Many of the chapels of recent 
erection have been designed for the ac- 
commodation of these Irish emigrants, 
so that the multiplication of churches is 
not a sure criterion of increase by the 
first mentioned source. But besides the 
Irish there are arrivals of French, 
Spanish, Flemish, and other emigrants. 
These settle generally in the southern 
and western sections, which have cli- 
mates resembling their own. Among 
these are the expatriated Spanish inha- 
tants of Mexico. The Ex-Empress re- 
sides at Georgetown, D. C. where her 
daughters are pupils of the sisterhood. 
Among these also we must reckon the 
foreign priests, sent over in such num- 
bers by the Pope. In New-Orleans 
there were very lately not above 100 
members of a Protestant church. In 
Mobile the Roman Catholics compose 
two-thirds of the inhabitants. The Ro- 
manists are moreover spreading widely 
over the Valley of the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and all those adjacent tracts. In 
Zanesville, Ohio, there is now a flourish - 
ing church, where some years ago; there 
was but one Catholic. 

In addition to the influx of foreigners 
and natural increment, there is a third 
source of increase, and one which is 

ining such importance as cannot longer 

e overlooked ; their astonishing success 
in proselyting.—This arises from two 
causes, their ardour to gain converts, and 
their means. I shall but mention the 
immense and secret revenues at Mon- . 
treal, where the priests possess exclu- 
sively the right to the seignory of the 
whole island, and only allude to the un- 
doubted funds at Catholic disposal through 
the country. The Pope of Rome has 
devoted ‘his treasures with an unsparing 
hand to maintain his emissaries and se- 
cure a footing in the South. There is a 
college at Rome, de propaganda fide, ex- 
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pressly designed for missionary opera- 
tions, from which it is likely a number 


have been sent hither. The Pope has 
been said to expend more money on this 
purpose than all the Missionary Societies 
in the United States.—These Catholic 
missionaries are described as most insinu- 
ating in their address, of great suavity 
and politeness in their manners ; and as 
ready in disputation to yield many points 
of objection, or to explain them away so 
as to seem no objections. 

But the grand and master means they 
have adopted is, getting the education of 
yonth into their hands. They are esta- 
blishing seminaries in many places, both 
for young women and young men, They 
have a college, St. Mary’s, in Baltimore, 
another at Georgetown, and another at 
Mount St. Mary’s, in Emittsburgh, 
where they have 120 students and 30 
ecclesiastical students, chiefly American. 
There is another in Bairdstown, Ky., 
which has had upwards of 220 students, 
and in the female seminary upwards of 
100, about the number in the girl’s semi- 
nary at Georgetown. Industrious agents 
are scattered all along the valley, in Mis- 
souri, and those parts, with the object of 
establishing schools and seminaries. At 
these institutions, the pupils are strictly 
debarred from Protestant books, 
while they have free access to Catholic. 
At the taliene, in Bairdstown, they are 
constantly under the inspection of the 
tutors ; they all sleep. in one large com- 
mon apartment, and are allowed to hold 
no private intercourse. There are two 
free schools in Baltimore under their 
management, and the results are mani- 
fest in the converts they obtain thence. 

I will, in conclusion, merely relate two 
or three facts which have come under 
my own observation in regard to the 
effect of this last mentioned subtle plan. 
A daughter of a distinguished naval of- 
ficer, a Protestant, educated at George- 
town, was induced to take on her the 
vows, and is now a nun. A gentleman 
told me of a young Protestant lady of 
Virginia, about fifteen years of age, 
whom he knew, who, eight weeks after 


being sent to George town, wrote to her 


father for permission to attend confes- 
sion. I knew more than one young man 
who, after a residence at St. Mary’s 
College, acquired and retained a strong 
partiality for Catholicism. Here the im- 
posing service of the mass is regularly 
performed before them, 80 captivating 
to youthful fancy, while the behaviour of 
their instructors is conciliating and pre- 

ssing; and all the arts of quiet, 
unostentatious persuasion are tried. 
Some of my acquaintances and even 
connexions have lately abjured Protes- 
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tantism, and I have been told by others 
of repeated cases of the kind. I forbear 
to comment at present on these plain 
and simple facts; I will let them speak 
for themselves, and I think they will 
make but one impression on the minds 
of Protestants. 

The United States Catholic Miscel- 
lany says— 

“ The Rev. Mr. Reze, Vicar General 
of the Bishop of Cincinnati (Uhio,) in 
the United States of America, has de- 
parted to Havre, where he is to meet 
some priests who have devoted them- 
selves to that mission. The Rev. Fre- 
derick Reze was born at Hildesheim, in 
Germany, and educated at the College 
of de Propaganda in Rome; previous to 
his being a candidate for orders, he 
was in the Hanoverian army in 1813 and 
1814. He has been successful in France 
in procuring aid for the mission of 
Ohio, but he has in Vienna established 
a society to aid the progress of truth, and 
in Munich, the King of Bavaria has be- 
come a protector of a similar associa- 
tion.” 

From the above, says the Connecticut 
Observer, it appears, that a new supply 
of Roman Catholic | preg is preparing to 
enter the valley of the M ppi, and 
the Vicar General of the Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati, himself a pupil of the “‘ College 
de Propaganda in Rome,” has gone to 
consult with them previous to their en- 
tering on the mission 

A writer in New York has addressed 
a letter to the Editor of the Christian 
Examiner, or Church of Ireland Maga- 
zine on the same subject, the greater 
part of which we transcribe, as we think 
our Episcopalian brethren are bound, 
by every solemn consideration, to listen to 
the appeal 

Having announced a weekly News- 
paper, to be called the Protestant, he 
proceeds : 

“The cause of our commencing it 
is the astonishing increase of Popery of 
late, and their successful efforts among 
British Protestants mgt great gg 
creasing country, which, very y> 
knew nothing of Popery; they have, 
within a few years past, built five col- 
leges and five nunneries, a thing never 
before known in this country; and, 
the suppression of the Jesuits in Ire 
in this year, in France last year, and 
in Russia two or three years ago, 
numbers of them are, of late, emigra- 
ting here, where they are preaching 
charity sermons, and calling on the Pro- 
testants of this country for money to build 
colleges, nunneries, orphan-houses, mass- 

and school-houses — they have en- 
tered the most vulnerable - of this 
2 
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Country, where they have established 
those colleges, and have active travelling 
and corresponding agents who keep up a 
regular correspondence with all parts of 
Europe, and are endeavouring to pro- 
cure the first youth of our country to be 
educated at their male and female semi- 
naries, with promises, that no attempts 
will be made to proselyte them to Po- 
pery; but, in every instance, when chil- 
dren remained there for any length of 
time, if they did not return good scholars, 
which is seldom the case, they were 
sure to be Papists. They have three 
bishops, and several priests, in different 
parts of Europe, creating an impulse, 
and raising funds to support Popery in 
this country. The Romish bishops held 
a council in Baltimore lately, and it is 
thought their object is to get the Cardi- 


. nal Chevorau, a Frenchman, who is now 
* archbishop of Bourdeaux, to be the next 


Pope. This Frenchman was bishop of 
Boston in this country ; and togive effect 
to their mission, he was transferred to 
France, and on his arrival there, the king 
appointed him archbishop of Bordeaux ; 
two years after raised to be a peer of 
France, and last year his Holiness made 
him a cardinal: all this was done, say 
two of their papers here, (for they have 
five anti-Protestant ones in the United 
States) for his great success and untiring 
zeal in planting and extending ‘ the In- 
fant Church ef America.’ The bishop 
of Virginia is also gone hence, and is 
now bishop in Waterford, creating an 
impulse there; and the bishop of New 
York is now on his way to travel the 
Continent of Europe to create an im- 
pulse, raise funds, and serd out more 
priests to convert us. 

* You see, Sir, how the children of 
this world are wiser than the children of 
light, although they are the poorest, 
weakest body in América, except the 
Moravians; yet how far do they exceed 
Protestants in zeal, with their sixty-four 
congregations in the United States! Sce 
what ‘zeal they have! There are above 
one million of British-Lorn subjects in this 
country, which now contains fourteen 
millions of souls; of these one hundred 
and fifty thousand, the Christian Alma- 
naek (good authority) says, are Papists, 
and if we a'low the same number to 
the Methodists and Dissenters, the re- 
per howe hundred thousand members, 
of the United Churches of England and 
Ireland,. are mostly like sheep without a 

erd in this country, and are left an 
easy prey to the sleepless and wily Jesuits, 
who are, I am sorry to say, too succes-ful in 
proselyting us. ‘The German Lutheran 
and Calvinist, the Scotch and Irish Pres- 
byterian, the Irish and foreign Papist, 
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the Moravian, the Welch Baptist, the 
Dane, the French, and the Swiss, and the 
Dutch, and the Swede—all have their 
own country clergymen; but the poor 
British Protestants, seven hundred thou 
sand, have none of their country cler.y- 
men who care for their souls! Will you 
be kind enough to call attention in Ire- 
land and England to our spiritaal wants? 

“Ts there no young David, in the 
apostolic and wealthy Church of England, 
who will come to New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Boston, and Charleston, 
and save our people from this Goliah of 
Rome, who threatens to swallow us up? 
Will you not, Sir, plead our cause? 

“the Protestant Episcopal Church 
ean do nothing for us; for their own 
people they cannot supply with the or- 
dinances of our Church. 

| have written to Dr. Magee, Lord 
Bishop of Dublin, also to Dr Jebb, Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, describing the spi- 
ritual wants of the British Protestant. in 
this country ; and showing, that no other 
country but England neglect the spiritual 
wants of their people; and, it is princi- 
pally at the British Protestants, the Ro- 
man Missienszries are aiming to proselyte, 
and with success.” 


NUMBER OF EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From Swords’ Pocket Almanac for 
the year 1830, we gather the following 
information : 

There are now eleven Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, viz. 

1. The RightRev William White, D D. 
of Pennsylvania— consecrated in the 
chapel of the Archiepiscopal palace at 
Lambeth, England, February 4, 1787, 
by the Most Rev. John Moore, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

2. John Henry Hobart, D.D. of New 
York—consecrared in the city of New 
York, May 29, 1811. 

3 Alexander Viets Griswold, D.D., of 
the Eastern Diocese— consecrated at the 
same time and place. 

4. Richard Channing Moore, D.D., of 
Virginia -consecrated in’ Philadelphia, 
May 18, 1814. 

& John Croes, D. D., of New Jersey . 
— consecrated in Philadelphia, November 
19, 1815 

6~ Nathaniel Bowen, D.D., of South 
Cardlina—consecrated in Philadelphia, 
October 8, 1818. 

7 Philander Chase, D.D., of Ohio-- 
consecrated in Philadelphia, February 
11, 1819 

8. Thomas Church Brownéll, D.D. 
LL. D, of Connecticut -- consecrated in 
New-Haven, October 27, 1819. 
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9. John Stark Ravenscroft, D.D., of 
North Carolina consecrated in Phila- 
delphia, May 22, 1823. 

10. Henry Ustick Onderdonk, DD., 
Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania—con- 
seciated in Philadelphia, October 25, 
1827. 

11. William Meade, D.D., Assistant 
Bishop of Virginia—consecrated in Phi- 
ladelphia, August 19, 1829. 

All the Bishops consecrated in this 
country, were consecrated by Bishop 
White. 

The whole number of Episcopal Cler- 
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gymen in the United States is five hun- 
dred and nineteen, viz.— 

In Maine, 5; in New Hampshire, 9 ; 
in Massachusetts, 34; in Vermont, 9; in 
Rhode Island, 6; in Connecticut, 57; 
in New York, 134; in New Jersey, 19; 
in Pennsylvania, 67; in Delaware, 6; 
in Maryland, 58; in Virginia, 43; in 
North Carolina, 11; in South Carolina, 
86; in Georgia, 2; in Ohio, 14; in Mis- 
sissippi, 4; in Kentucky, 4 ; in Tennessce, 
3; -in Louisiana, 1; in Michigan Terri- 
tory, 2; in Arkansas Territory, 1; in 
Missouri Territory, 1; in Florida, 2. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


We copy the following brief, but inte- 
resting Ketch of the origin, history, and 

resent state of Presbyterianism in Ire- 
and, from an American Journal, and trust 
that it will be found correct. 

As the late division of the Synod of 
Ulster, and the discussions that led to 
that event have excited considerable in- 
terest, it may not be uninteresting to 
many of our readers to be presented 
with a brief sketch of the origin and 
progress of Presbyterianism in Ireland. 

The first Presbyterians in Ireland, of 
which we have any authentic record, oc- 
curred about the year 1611; the civili- 
gation of its then rude inhabitants had, 
for a long time, been a desideratum with 
the English government; and with this 
desire they joined the vain expectation 
of converting them to the Protestant 
faith; for this purpose encouragement 
was given to clerzy of the Anglo Epis- 
copal Church to emigrate to Ireland, but 
the poverty of the people not afford- 
ing them such comfortable livings as 
they had enjoyed in England, and the 
‘rude state of society, and opposition to 
Protestantism, rendering a residence in 
‘Ireland very uncomfortable, most of 
them returned, and by their descrip- 
tions of the country, soon produced 
a shyness among their brethren to un- 
dertake a mission which was attended 
with so many trials and privations. 
In this state of things, encouragement 
was held out to the English Puritans, 
who were suffering persecutions at home, 
and to the Scotch Presbyterians, to settle 
in the country, and many accordingly 

came over, expecting to enjoy that 
* freedom of conscience in their new 
habitations, which had been denied 


them in their native country. The 
Presbyterian ministers that first settled 
in the country, were kindly received 
by the tolerant Archbishop Usher ; seve- 
ral of his clergy assisted at their ordina- 
tion, and a participation in the tithes 
and church livings was . allowed them, 
although they neither used the liturgy, 
nor otherwise conformed to the usages 
of the Episcopal Church, . They held 
monthly and quarterly conferences, and 
were strenuous and successful in their 
efforts to convert the natives to Pro- 
testantism. Their congregations were 
also much enlarged by the influx of Pres- 
byterians from Scotland, and. non-con- 
formists from England, whom religious 
persecution drove from their homes; to 
seek peace and comfort in a then fo- 
reign country. . Intolerance most gene- 
rally. drives away the most. useful mem- 
bers of society, and. this soon became 
evident by the improvement and rapid 
progress towards civilization, which was 
made in Ulster, immediately after the 
influx of the Scotch and English; and. it 
is but justice to say, that even to the 
present day, that F tna: holds a supe- 
riority over all other parts of the king- 
dom, in tke moral deportment of its in- 
habitants, its extensive manufactures, 
and the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences. 

The Presbyterians had not.long been 
settled in Ireland, when they found that 
their hopes of being left undisturbed 
in the enjoyment of religious liberty 
were delusive: several of their minis- 
ters were suspended hy Echlin, Bishop 
of Down, for non-conformity ; but were 
afterwards restored by the orders of the 
tolerant Usher. The mind of Usher was, 
however, too liberal for the age in which 
he lived, and it was soon found. that 
the noble disposition of the Arch Prelate 
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could not be infused into his suffragans ; 
the consequence was, that the Presby- 
terian ministers ahd their flocks were 
exposed to considerable annoyance, and 
several of them compelled to leave the 
country, whilst others appealed to their 
Sovereign (Charles I.) agaixst the treat- 
ment to which they were exposed. In 
this state of affairs, the rebellion of 
O'Neill broke like a thunder storm 
over the heads of the Protestants of 
Ulster ;— thousands fell in battle, greater 
number by the hands of assassins or in 
general massacre, and many fled to 
England and Scotland for safety. The 
remnant that survived this awful visita- 
tion, earnestly petitioned the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland for 
ministers, and accordingly several of 
their former ministers and a number of 
military chaplains were sent over to 
officiate among the Scotch residents and 
soldiers in Ireland ; and long experience 
having convinced them of the hopeless- 
ness of an union with the Episcopal 
Church, several ministers, military chap- 
lains, and elders, met at Carrickfergus 
on the 18th of July, 1642, and orga- 
nized a Presbytery. Several of the 
nobility and gentry declared their ad- 
herence to this Presbytery; but some 
of them were afterwards allured to the 
Epi communion by Ormond, during 
the time of the eventful struggle between 
Charles and his Parliament. At this 
crisis, the Irish Presbyterians remained 
firm in their allegiance: the Presbytery 
issued a declaration at a meeting held 
in Belfast on the 15th of February, 
1648, entitled “‘ A necessary represen- 
tation of the present evils and imminent 
hers tg to religion, laws, and liberty, 
atising from the late and present be 
tices of the sectarian party in England, 
and their abettors.” This attachment 
ex them to many trials and perse- 
cutions, and the project of banishing the 
ministers, and the principal members of 
their congregations to the south of the 
jee ye was only prevented by Crom- 

’s putting an end to the long Par- 
liament, and declaring himself Protector. 
During the reign of Cromwell, the Irish 
Presbytery remained firm in their alle- 
giance to royalty, publicly prayed for 
the king, and resisted every attempt 
to wring from them an acknowledge- 
ment of the usurper ; and when they 
were threatened with deprivation of 
their ernment salaries, they ex- 
promod their readiness to suffer ‘‘ any 
privation that God in his providence 
might see fit to visit them with.” It 


might natu be supposed that this 
loyalty ponll' ave met with a suitable 
reward at the Restoration; but they 
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soon conyinced that they had 
contributed to the restoration of a prince, 
of whose character gratitude was a small 


were 


ingredient. The Presbyterians were ex- 
posed to all the harassing effects of the 
Act of Uniformity, the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, and tothe frowns and per- 
secutions of a dominant, haughty, and 
jealous faction. The small pittance of 
royal bounty that had been granted to 
them. was, upon frivolous pretences, 
withdrawn; and in this impoverished 
condition James I1. found them on his 
accession to the throne; but these were 
only the beginnings of sorrows. James’ 
zealous attachment to the Romish religion 
induced him to make efforts for its gene- 
ral establishment : in the painful conse- 
_— of these measures, the Irish 

resbyterians were melancholy partici- 
pators ; they were persecuted and pro- 
secuted; death, banishment, and every 
misery that bigotry and cruelty could 
visit them with, was inflicted with un- 
sparing rigour; and many were obliged 
to fly from persecution, and seek a refuge 
in foreign countries. 

It is not to be wondered at, that whilst 
smarting under such trials, the Irish 
Presbyterians should joyfully hail the 
arrival of the Prince of Orange Upon 
his arriving at Bangor they flocked to 
his standard, and so well pleased was 
William with their loyalty, and attach- 
ment to his cause, that he issued an 
order, dated Hillsborough, 19th June, 
1690, granting the ministers an annual 
bounty, which was afterwards confirmed 
by letters patent upon his establishment 
by Parliament on the British Throne. 
These allowances were continued during 
the reign of Queen Anne, and under the 
House of Hanover the Irish Presby- 
terians have largely enjoyed the bless- 
ings of civil pe religious liberty, and 
have liberally shared the favours of 
royal munificence. In the reign of 
George I., the Schism Bill, which bad 
long been a tool in the hands of in- 
tolerance, was repealed, and subscrip- 
tion to the doctrinal articles of the Epis- 
copal Church, was, by the omission of a 
clause in the Toleration Act, not re- 

uired from the Irish Presbyterians. 

ome further modifications of the Tole- 
ration Act were made in their favour in 
1779, and in the 19th and 20th of 
George III., the Test Act with refer- 
ence to the Irish Protestant Dissenters 
was repealed. 

Several additions have been made to 
the government salaries of Presbyterian 
ministers since the accession of the 
Guelphs. In the reign of George I. the 
sum of £800. was added to their fund ; 
in 1784, £1,000. were added; in 1792, 
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£5,000. were granted during pleasure, 
to the ministers of the Synod of Ulster 
and Presbytery of Antrim, and, in 1803, 


the congregations belonging to these 
bodies were divided into three classes, 
and the ministers as they stocd in the 
first, second, or third class, received re- 
spectively £100, £75, or £50. per an- 
num. This provision is still continued. 

Besides the Synod of Ulster, the Irish 
Presbyterian Church includes three 
other ecclesiastical bodies, viz. the 
Southern Association, or Synod of Mun- 
ster, the Presbyterian Synod of Ireland, 
and the Synod of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. The first of these is 
situated, as its name implies, in the 
south part of the Island, the other two 
in the north. The Presbyterian Synod 
corresponds with the Relief Church of 
Scotland; this body was formerly di- 
vided, but in the year 1817, a union 
took place which has been attended 
with very satisfactory results, and been 
conducive to the general interests of 
Presbyterianism. This Synod patronizes 
a Missionary Society, which has been of 
essential service to remote places and 
weak congregations. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (or Covenanters 
as they are commonly called) trace 
their original to the Waldenses; the 
faith and practice of this portion of 
the Christian Church, which bas ever 
been preserved from surrounding con- 
taminations, they consider as entitled to 
high respect, because it has always 
been truly evangelical, and its ecclesi- 
astical order has been preserved by its 
members, who are bound thereto by 
solemn oath. From the years 1720 to 
1826 the Synod of Ulster was much agi- 
tated by doctrinal discussions, several 
ministers who were known to have em- 
braced Arian doctrines, had been intro- 
duced by popular call into the care of 

tions, and in the latter year they 
were excluded from the judicatories and 
jurisdiction of the Synod. The members 
thus excluded associated themselves into 
one body, called the Presbytery of An- 
trim. This Presbytery however continues 
to meet in one body with the Synod, 
co-operates with it in every thing that 
concerns the general interests of the 
Presbyterian church; but has no vote in 
the body except on motions relating to 
church funds, or money matters. 

The Synod of Ulster consists of 15 
Presbyteries, containing 197 congrega- 
tions, exclusive of the Antrim Presby- 
tery, which contains 10, making in all, 
207 


The Presbyterian Synod of Ireland 
consists of 10 P teries, containing 
110 congregations, e ministers of this 
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Synod, and of the Synod of Munster, re- 
ceive stipendary salaries from govern- 
ment, to nearly the same amount to 
each individual as is given to the Synod 
of Ulster. 

Of the number of congregations con- 
nected with the Synod of Munster, we 
have no authentic statement; they may 
be about 20. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church 
consists of 4 Presbyteries, containing 
22 congregations. 

From these data it will be seen that 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, 


consists of 4 Synods, comprising 30 
Presbyteries, and about 360 congrega- 
tions. 


The division which has lately taken 
nlace in the Synod of Ulster, and which 
is likely to take away from that body 
a greater number than was at first 
supposed, had its origin in doctrinal mat- 
ters. A number of the ministers in differ- 
ent Presbyteries lately declared them- 
selves to be Arians; this declaration eli- 
cited several animated discussions in the 
Synod, and has finally terminated in the 
secession of the Arians from their ortho- 
dox brethren. In doctrine the Synod 
of Ulster may be said to be moderately 
Calvinistic, the Presbyterian Synod of 
Ireland, and the Reformed Presbyterians, 
purely Calvinistic : the Synod of Munster, 
the Presbytery of Antrim, and the late 
Secession from the Synod of Ulster, 
Unitarian. 


MECHANICS’ IN STITUTION, EXETER. 


It is with much pleasure we extract 
the following paragraph from the Wes- 
tern Times, as the individual referred 
to occupies the Theclogical Chair in one 
of our Provincial Academies, and as it 
gives a new and interesting character 
to Mechanics’ Institutions. These Insti- 
tutions. were to us always t, 
as opening new sources of enjoyment 
for the industrious poor — as making them 
independent of their inferior gratifica- 
tions, which exert so much accumulating 
influence—and as conferring upon them 
of character. But 
never do these Institutions appear so 
truly important, as when consecrated 
to the sacred cause of Christianity-- 
it is this alone which can direct every 

er species of knowledge into its ap- 

ropriate channel, and cause it to 

productive of the best results. With 
no ordinary pleasure, therefore, we hail 
this benign me op of Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions to is Christianity, and 
that the example at Exeter will be fol- 
lowed by kindred Institutions in London 
and elsewhere ; thus will they become a 
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real and eonenet blessing to our teem- 
ing population. 
** Mechanics’ Instituti On Tuesday 

evening, the Rev .G. Payne, LL.D 
Theological Tutor at the Western Aca- 

- demy, completed the course of lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity, which 

\ he has been: giving to the Members of 
the Exeter Tradesmen and Mechanics’ 
fnstitution. | The members are under 

t obligation to the Rev Gentleman 
for his exertions, of which we must say 
thus much, that) though we have heard 
and read many of the best defences of 
Christianity, we know of ‘none at once so 
clear, and so well adapted to the under- 
standings of the men to whom they were 
addressed: We ‘know that the Rev 
Gentleman’s object was to instruct the 
members, and that his main intention 
was ‘to draw their attention to this all- 

- important subject, which he could only 
expect to do by lectures specifically to 
them. ‘The public weres not excluded, 
nor are they ever, for it ‘is a maxim of 
the mechanics to circulate knowledge, 
and give it general currency. 

-o * Geo. Browne Esq V- b, was in the 
Chair. On the conclusion of his Lecture 
the Rev. Gent. received from every part 

. of the room the expression of the warmest 

, approbation. |The Rev. H. Acton rose, 

, and in a very appropriate speech, moved 
the vote of thanks.—He bore ample tes- 

_ timony' to the excellence of the argu- 
ments of the Rev. Gentleman, and said, 
the profound attention with which he 
had been attended by the Mechanics 
would convince the world, that, whilst 
they sought improvement in science and 
literatare, they were not unmindful of 
the vastly more important pursuit of reli- 
gion. r. W. Lee, seconded the mo- 
tion,—which was carried with enthu- 
siasm.” 

. Dr. Payne has published his Lecture 
on Miracles, which we have read, and do 
most cordially unite our decided appro- 
bation with what is here expressed. It 
is one which is characterized by the 
author’s usual acumen; in detecting the 
fallacies of the infidel, and in placing the 
subject in a luminous and incontroverti- 
ble form; it is, we think, surpassed by 
no ition that we have read on 
the subject of miracles. The author is 
evidently a man who thinks for himself — 
and thinks out every proposition and 
argument he advances —and hence 
forward his views in the most clear 

and decisive manper. 
The reason which chiefly induces us 

. to motice this lecture, is its adaptation to 

. the, — of werd for whom 

_ it was originally ighéd. At tlie pre- 
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classes of the community are greedily 
seizing upon the means of acquiring 
knowledge; this newly induced appetite 
must be met, on our part, with 
wholesome instruction, otherwise it will 
feed upon that which will injure and 
destroy; individuals are not wanting to 
take advantage of the increased stimu- 
lus given to knowledge among the la- 
bouring classes, and to diffuse a moral 
poison alike by their written and oral 
communications. 

Impressed with these considerations, 
we do most cordially recommend this 
lecture to our readers, and hope to see it 
widely diffused. 


BLACKRURN ACADEMY. 


The Rev Gilbert Wardlaw, A.M, of 
Edinburgh, bas, at the unanimous and 
urgent request of the Committee of this 
Institution, consented to succeed Dr. 
Payne, as Theological Tutor, and_ is 
expected to enter on the, office on the 
Ist of May. Measures have been re- 
cently adopted, and others are contem- 

Jated by the congregational churches in 

ancashire, and some of the adjacent 
counties, for. elevating the character 
and extending the usefulness of the In- 
stitution. 

Candidates for the ministry, desirous 
of pursuing their preparatory studies at 
Blackburn, may apply to the Rev, G. 
Wardlaw, A.M., and the Rev. W. A. L. 
Alexander, A.M., the Tutors, at Black- 
burn ; or to either of the following. mini- 
sters: Dr. Raffles, Liverpool ; Mr. 
M‘All, and Mr. Coombs, Manchester ; 
and Mr. Ely, Rochdale. 


APPOINTMENT OF A NEW TUTOR AT 
HIGHBURY COLLEGE, 


We have great satisfaction to announce 
that the Rev. E, Henderson, Dr. Ph, 
the well known author of ‘ Iceland,” 
** Biblical Researches and Travels ‘in 
Russia,” &c. has been induced to ac- 
cept the unanimous invitation of the 
Committee of Highbury College, to 
the office of Theological Tutor in their 
Institution, vacant by the lamented 
death of Dr. Harris. 

This event having deprived the Mis- 
sion College, Hoxton, of its Theological 
and Resident Tutor, the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society have been led, 
me ert a> deliberate on the ex- 

ney eeping up, ata great éx- 
pense, a distinct Academical Establish- 
ment, seeing they are only able to send 
forth a limited number of new mission- 
aries from year to year. : 

They have therefore resolved to close 


~ that Institution at Midsummer, and their 
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future missionaries may be educated at 
Highbury College and other kindred In- 
stitutions. 

‘the Rev. H. F. Buider, M.A., whose 
valuable services: have for the last 20 
years confcrred signal benefits on the 
institution at Highbury, will, on account 
of his increasing pastoral duties at 
Hackney, retire from the office of 
Tutor at Midsummer ; and it is proposed 
that the future instruction shall be 
confined to two Tutors, who being with- 
out any pastoral care, wiil be able, it is 
thought, to discharge all the duties of 
the [nstitation. 

We venture to express our hope that 
tie Committee will, in some way, se- 
cure for the Students, lectares upon 
those subjects whic Mr. Burder, with 
so much advantage to the Students, 
usually taught. 

We feel. regret to record, that the 
Committee have been compelled to sa- 
crifice the remaining funded property, 
to reduce the debt contracted by the 
building of the College, so that its 
future support depends entirely on 
public liberality. 

the Office of the College is No. 17, 
Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad Street, where 
personal application may be made, or~by 
letter, if more convenient, for the oc- 
casional services of the Students. 


' NEW CHAPELS. 


On Wednesday, the 10th of March, 
a small, but very neat and substantial 
chapel was opened at Woolhampton, 
Berks. .Mr Dryland, of Newbury, and 
Mr. Elliott, of Devizes, preached upon 
that interesting occasion. . The preach- 
ing of the Gospel has for a considerable 
time been maintained by the neighbour- 
ing churches, and the present place was 
erected: under auspicious circumstances, 
with the pleasing prospect of permanent 
usefulness. r 

We are happy to learn that Mount 
Zion Chapel, at Tunbridge Wells, which 
has been for some time suffered to go 
to. decay, is. andergoing considerable re- 
— with some enlargement, and will 

opened in the course of the summer 
in the Independent connection, for the 
use nef the inhabitants and visitors of that 
lovely watering place. 

i theca Chapel, with a school- 
room, is aronting _at the beautiful village 
of Richmond, Surrey; which, though it 
contains a population of more than 5,000 
persons, has. no. Independent chapel, 
The ‘situation is central, adjoining, the 
Roman Catholic place of worship. 

‘The Chapel at Finchley, once a station 
of the London Ktinerant Society, being 
in an inconvenient situation, aud in a 
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dilapidated state, a new chapel.is now 
building, about two miles beyond High- 
gate, near the great turnpike road. 

The above places of worship are ex- 
pected to be opened about Midsummer, 
and the supplies will be principally ob- 
tained from Highbury College. 


ORDINATIONS, 


On September 23d, 1829, the Rev, 
John Kelly, late student at Airedale In, 
dependent College, was ordained to the 
pastoral office over the church and con- 
greg.tion assem) ling in Bethesda Chapel, 
Liverpool The Rev. James Lester, ( Bap- 
tist,) commenced the service with reading 
and prayer. The Rev. Thomas Raffles, 

L.D., delivered the introductory dis- 
course, and asked the usual questions. The 
Rey S. Saunders (Baptist) offered up the 
ordination prayer, The Rey. Richard 
W. Hamilton, of Leeds, gave the charge, 
The Rev. John Ely, of Rochdale, preach- 
ed to the people; and the Kev. James 
Widows concluded the services with 
prayer. 

On Wednesday, November 11, the 
Rey. W. Wright, of London, was set 
apart to the pastoral office over the con- 
gregational church at Honiton, Devon. 
Mr. Bounsall, of Ottery, commenced the 
morning service with prayer, and read 
the Scriptures; Dr. Payne, Tutor of the 
Western Academy, stated the reasons 
for dissent; Mr. Small, of Axminster, 
offered up prayer for a divine blessing 
to rest upon minister and: people; Mr. 
Gunn, of Chard; gave a most affectionate 
and appropriate address to the pastor ; 
and Mr, Horsey, of Budleigh, concluded 
with prayer. In the evening, after 

rayer by Dr. Payne, Mr. Briston, of 

xeter, preached an excellent sermon 
to the church and congregation, from 
2 Cor. vi. 1; and Mr. Lush, Ba 
minister of Honiton, concluded the inte- 
resting and important engagements of 
the day with prayer. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 25, 1829, the 
Rev. R. Chamberlain, formerly of South 
Shields, was publicly recognised as the 
ponies of the congregational church at 
‘Petworth. At half-past seven o’clock a 
special prayer-meeting was held, to im- 
plore the blessing of God on the. selem- 
nities of the day. At-eleven o’clock, the 
Rev. H. Pemble, of Crondal, commenced 
the service by reading and prayer; the 
Rev. J. R Cooper, of Emsworth, deli- 
vered a lucid and elaborate discourse, on 
the Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Tes- 
tament; the Rev. J. Ec wards, of Brigh- 
ton, under whose ministry the Indepen- 
dent interest at Petworth was. esta- 
blished, church formed, and the 
chapel built, read, on behalf of the 
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church, an account of the steps by which 
they had been led to the election of their 
present minister. The church having 
confirmed their cail, and Mr Chamber- 
lain having testified his cordial accept- 
ance of it, a solemn, comprehensive, 
and appropriate prayer was offered by 
the Rev. L. Winchester, of Worthing ; 
the Rev. J. Griffin, of Portsea, deli- 
vered a faithful, affectionate, and ani- 
mating arldress to the pastor, from | Tim. 
iii. 1; the Rev W. Bannister, of Arun- 
del, preached a judicious and interesting 
sermon to the people, from Phil ii. 29; 
and the Rev. John Slatterie, of Wis- 
boro’ Green, Home Missionary, con- 
cluded with prayer. In the evening, 
the Rev. J. Edwards, of Brighton, 
preached from 1 Tim. vi. 12. On the 
preceding day, the quarterly meeting of 
the Friendly Association of Ministers, 
was held at Petworth; and in the even- 
ing a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
J. Thornton, of Bognor, from 1 Cor, 
xiii. 13. , 

The Rev. William Froggatt, late of 
Homerton College, was ordained to the 
office of Christian pastor over the Inde- 
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pendent Church at Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
on March 3d. The Rev. M. Ward deli- 
vered the introductory discourse; the 
Rev. Wm. Ray offered the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith gave 
the charge, from 1 Cor. xv. 10; the Rev. 
Wm. March preached to the e, 
from Phil. i. 27; and the Rev. Messrs. 
Nutcutt and C. Moase commenced and 
concluded with prayer. 


NOTICES. 


The next half yearly meeting of the 
Wilts Association, will be held at the 
Rev. J. E Good’s Meeting-house, Salis- 
bury, on Wednesday, the Lith of April. 
Mr. Elliott, of Devizes, is expected to 
preach in the morning, on the subject of 
Christian Communion. Mr. Tozer, of 
Marlbro’, will take the service on the 
evening preceding. 

The Rev. E Gatley, of Brigg, Lin- 
colnshire, has accepted an unanimous in- 
vitation from the Independent Church 
at New Malton, Yorkshire, to become 
their pastor ; vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. Mr. Greenwood. 
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* The Parabolic Stanzas”’ are too long for our pages. 


In answer to the i 
the Anti-Slavery 


uiry of W. H.A., we regret to state, that the Committee of 
ty have felt it their duty to decline the gratuitous supply 


of their Reporter, on account of the limited state of their income, and that we 


cannot pu 


it without showing an unjustifiable preference to that Society, as 


there are many other benevolent and religious Institutions, which might fairly 
claim the same attention, and thus involve us in an expense to which the price of 


our Magazine would be in no way equal. 
We 


that the communication of Ma@nrnc was too late for insertion in the 


present number; it will appear in our next. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to the statements relating to the 
Lendon Hibernian Society, stitched up with our present number. 

We must decline inserting the Letter on the Congregational Union of Ireland, as 
we fear it would only provoke a controversy which might soon become personal, and 


which the great m 
Mr. Rooker, of 


rity of our readers would not feel interested. 
ford, informs us that Mr. 


Thomas Shepherd, once pastor of 


the church at Northampton, (vide p. 114, of the last number) did not die there, 


but was removed from that 


ere, and eventually settled at Bocking, in Essex. Of 


his useful labours, in that village, there is an interesting detail in the Congregational 
Magazine for July 1828. He was the author of the Penitential Cries, at the end of 


Mason’s Spiritual Songs, except the first five, and also of several other works. 


His 


jaughter was the wife of the Rev. Samuel Lavington, late of Bideford, whose 
Discourses 


four volumes of 
public, 


are well known, and justly esteemed, by the religious 








